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To the suBILEE Man I 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 ] 
Please enter my introductory special offer at $5 for 


fifteen months and send me FREE Thomas Merton’s 
The Last of the Fathers. [1] Payment enclosed ‘(Fj Bill me 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY & ZONE STATE 


This offer is good only until September 15 


WITH THE 
JUBILEE MAN 


The JUBILEE Man knows as well as the next 
fellow that water is wet and that heavy 
objects sink. Then what, you may ask, is 
he doing so nonchalantly where he is— 
drifting so calmly on the waves, feeling 
the deep swell passing under him, lapped 
by soft breezes under an amiable sky? Why, 
reading JUBILEE, as any foo] can plainly 
see. He’s so absorbed he simply can’t be 
troubled by the exigencies of physics. 

And he isn’t likely to have to start 
swimming until he finishes his JUBILEE 
down to the last engrossing, buoyant 
editor’s note. 


If you, too, want to join the wave of the 


future and get with the current of the 
time, there’s no better way than 
subscribing to JUBILEE. We'll float you 
your first copy by return tide as soon 
as we get your order. 


FREE . . . JUBILEE’s special summer offer 

is fifteen issues for only $5. To help you 
keep your head above water we're including 
a free copy of Thomas Merton’s famous 
book about St. Bernard and the monastic 
life, The Last of the Fathers. Supplies 

of this book are limited, so place your 
order now. 
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e If nothing else, the Algerian rebellion gives the lie to the 
old accusation that the Catholic Church is a monolithic organi- 
zation enforcing absolute conformity on its members. Catholics 
are as divided on this question as other citizens both in France 
and Algeria. Some stubbornly champion the French govern- 
ment’s continued hegemony in Algeria while a Catholic bishop 
has supported the rebels so consistently that he has been deri- 
sively called a Moslem. Generally, however, the rebellion has 
dragged on for so long that most discussions on the rights and 
wrongs of the war only hover like a gaseous fog over the sad 
plight of the ordinary, rural Algerian people; they rarely, if 
ever, penetrate to the cause of their misery or venture to sug- 
gest any long-range solution. One notable exception is a new 
book, Algeria: The Realities (Knopf), by Germaine Tillion, 
a French ethnologist who knew the Algerian peasants both be- 
fore World War II and more recently in the 1950’s. In it Mlle. 
Tillion has managed to cut deeper than the surface political and 
military crises of the moment to explore just what has hap- 
pened to these people under the inexorable and grinding ad- 
vance of modern technology. For an excerpt from this chal- 
lenging study turn to page 8. 

@ Celebrating its 150th anniversary this year, the diocese of 
Baltimore is closely identified with the history of the Church 


in this country—in fact at one time the diocese was the only one. 


Besides enduring a century of active persecution and the prob- 
lems of lay trusteeism and immigrant Catholics, Baltimore also 
faced much early nineteenth-century anti-Catholic prejudice. 
Convents were stormed by mobs of bigots; the Federal govern- 
ment tried to interfere in the election of Bishop Martin Spald- 
ing. So virulent did the attacks become that Baltimore’s Second 
Provincial Council appealed to the laity not “to render evil for 
evil, nor railing for railing, [but] rather to render blessing, 
for unto this are you called that you by inheritance may obtain 
a blessing.” 

The appeal is typical of Baltimore’s continuing concern to 
have the Church show a Christian face to the U. S. public. 
Another example down through the centuries was James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons’ courageous endorsement of the fledgling Knights 
of Labor. For more highlights of Baltimore’s history, see 
page 14. 

@ Readers who are interested in learning more of what Father 
Thomas Merton has to say about the monastic life (see The 
Vision of Peace, page 24) will find the theme more fully ex- 
plored in an excellent booklet, Monastic Peace, published re- 
cently by the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani. Write to Geth- 
semani Gatehouse, Trappist P.O., Kentucky; copies are $1 each. 





THE DIVINE OFFICE 


by Hildebrand Fleischmann, OSB, trans- 
lated by the Very Rev. Edward E. Malone, 
OSB, Rector of St. John’s Seminary, Elk- 
horn, Nebraska. 


This shortened and simplified ver- 

sion of the Roman Breviary will 

lead members of religious congre- 
gations who have no canonical obligation 
to recite the Roman Breviary, and lay- 
men, to an active and fruitful participa- 
tion in the official prayer life of the 
Church. 


THE DIVINE OFFICE is flexible 
and easily adapted to the daily 
schedule of every religious congre- 


_gation. It is so arranged, that it may be 


used for a short version, a version of me- 

dium length, or a long version, depending 

on the amount of time available. 

2 rates recent reforms. More than 
120,000 copies have been sold in the 

German version alone; the book has ap- 

peared in French, Italian, Croat, and 


Spanish; Portuguese, Polish, Czech and 
Hungarian versions are in preparation. 


It respects traditions yet incorpo- 


Printed in two colors, black and red. 
Rounded corners, ribbons, stained 
edges. 


Confraternity version of the psalms, 

with all the new saints’ feasts, 

North American saints, the new 
liturgy of Holy Week, etc. | 


Edition with Franciscan Supple- 
ment available. 


_ approx. $4.75 
_ approx. $6.00 


Leatherette . 


Leather 


With Franciscan Supplement 
Leatherette approx. $5.10 
approx. $6.50 


Franciscan Supplement only, 
paper bound a 


17 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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REPORT 
ON THE 
WITNESSES 


If it has not happened already in your 
home, some day it will. One quiet weekday 
or Sunday morning the doorbell will ring; 
you will go to the door, open it, and a 
Jehovah's Witness will be facing you. He 
or she will not have a placard over his 
shoulders, a lapel button on his coat, or 
scripture branded on his brow. But he is 
most certain to have in his hand a Bible, 
and copies of the Watchtower and Awake. He 
may begin by pointing out some feature 
article in one of them, remarking that it 
will be of immense value and interest to 
you. He may disarm you by his politeness and 
pleasant chatter about the weather, or ask 
if you would like a better world without 
wars, famines and floods. He might quote 
a formidable text from the Bible or ask 
about the quantity and quality of your Bible 
reading. In these ways the Witness tries to 
gain access to a home so that he may proceeed 
to his main purpose: announcing the king- 
dom of Christ that began with Charles Rus- 
sell in 1914. 

Everyone who writes about the Jehovah's 
Witnesses calls them the fastest growing 
religious sect in the United States, per- 
haps in the world. For this reason it ap- 
pears impossible to say anything about them 
without first mentioning afew of their im- 
pressive statistics: there are 715,000 
active Jehovah's Witnesses in 164 coun- 
tries; in the decade between 1943 and 1953 
their numbers doubled in North America, in- 
creased by five times in Europe, by twelve 
times in South America and by fifteen times 
in Africa. In the United States the Wit- 
nesses constitute about one percent of the 
population, although there are higher con- 
centrations of them in the north-east and 


on the West Coast than in other sections of 
the country. The word active is important, 
because every Jehovah's Witness is a 
preaching minister who devotes a given 
number of hours a month to proselytizing, 
This summer, from July 27 to August 3, up- 
wards of 150,000 Jehovah's Witnesses are 
gathering in New York City's Yankee Stadium 
and Polo Grounds for a world-wide conven- 
tion. 

Two months before the delegates con- 
verged on New York, 13,000 local Witnesses 
began canvassing the metropolitan New York 
area and parts of New Jersey and Westchester 
County to find rooms for the 150, 000 expected 
visitors. Even when they had to go back over 
the same territory two or three times this 
did not seem particularly discouraging for 
people who in any case spend a good part of 
their lives knocking on doors and ringing 
doorbells. (Their present assignment ap- 
pears small compared to the enormous trail- 
er city built overnight in New Jersey for 
the Witnesses’ last international conven- 
tion at Yankee Stadium in 1953.) One month 
before the convention, advertisements ap- 
peared in the New York subways announcing 
the forthcoming assembly and inviting all 
to attend, and a few days before the offi- 
cial opening delegates staged a “placard 
parade" in key sections of the city. Each 
wore a sandwich sign advertising the ses- 
sions at Yankee Stadium and the Polo 
Grounds. They handed out leaflets to pass- 
ersby and invited them to attend. In the past 
these fervent ministers had often been 
tarred and feathered, beaten and driven out 
of cities, but, as their steady and public 
advertising shows, they had no fear of such 
a harsh reception this time. In the early 
days of their existence the Witnesses, like 
other millenial sects, attracted only mis- 
fits, the destitute, the malcontents of 
society. But, as Marcus Bach pointed out 
last year in the Christian Century, all 
their hard work is now paying dividends in 
a better type of convert. Most of the dele- 
gates are pleasant, well-dressed, polite 
people. In appearance they could pass for 
any one of the millions of New Yorkers who 
haven't yet gotten the word. 

A typical convention day lasts from nine 
in the morning to nine at night. In the 
mornings the delegates start out to make 
"doorstep visitations" in apartments and 
private homes. They read from Scripture to 
those who will let them, urge their lis- 
teners to study the Bible on their own and 
of course to go to the meetings. In the 
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afternoonS and evenings the delegates 
listen to instructive and devotional talks 
by leaders of the Watchtower Society (who 
had to shuttle between ball-parks, giving 
their speeches first in one place and then 
another), watch demonstrations of how the 
Witnesses carry on their work, and attend 
Bible instruction classes. All this is in- 
tended to supplement and intensify the 
training that the ministers have to under- 
go each week in their local Kingdom Halls. 
The delegates insist that the Assembly is 
primarily an advance school, not a crusade 
or revival. 

One out of every six delegates is a volun- 
teer worker helping to carry on the enor- 
mously complicated job of keeping the 
Assembly running smoothly. They are or- 
ganized into twenty committees such as 
sanitation, ushering and cafeteria. Big 
kitchens are installed on every corridor 
and in tents on the parking lots outside, 
and they feed as many as 60,000 people 
an hour. After every session clean-up 
crews pick up debris, scrub and sweep. To 
make sure that the delegates can hear plat- 
form speeches cléarly, a technical crew 
has installed a completely new sound sys- 
tem, which will have to be dismantled when 
the convention is over. 

One of the most publicized events of the 
convention is the mass baptism of men and 
women in a local city pool. First they 
gather at the Stadium for a dedication 
service, then, at a nearby bathhouse they 
put on bathing suits and line up at the 
edge of the pool where numerous husky at- 
tendants are ready to help in the ceremony. 
Not a word is spoken; the candidate holds 
his nose with his left hand, clasps his 
right hand over it and he is lowered gently 
into the pool until his face and forehead 
are covered. Newly baptized, he emerges a 
full-fledged minister of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses, prepared after some instruc- 
tion to join all the others in the work of 
announcing the kingdom at hand. 

Last year on three different occasions 
13,000 witnesses covered New York city 
block by block to ring doorbells and preach 
their message to anyone who would listen. 
They have their own radio station, WBBR, 
on Staten Island and on alternate weeks 
they publish the Watchtower and Awake. The 
first has a circulation of 3,500,000 and is 
printed in fifty languages; Awake is dis- 
tributed to 2,750,000 people in eighteen 
languages. These are just some of the ac- 
tivities undertaken by the swelling ranks 
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of the Witnesses throughout the world. 

What do these people believe once they 
are converted and go out to preach? What is 
it that inspires them to give so much of 
their time and labor to further the cause? 

It might be easier first to see what they 
do not believe. Although they put all their 
faith in the Bible (privately interpreted) 
they staunchly deny the Trinity and also the 
divine nature of Jesus Christ. In moments 
of excitement they will even claim that 
these doctrines have been foisted upon a 
credulous world by Satan. Again, paradoxi- 
cally basing their arguments on the Bible, 
they deny the existence of hell. The wicked 
of this world may look forward to annihila- 
tion but not eternal punishment for their 
Sins. The Witnesses ignore Christ's strong 
words about hell and cling to the rather 
sentimental analogy of their founder, 
Charles T. Russell, who said, "Would you 
hold a puppy-dog's tail in a fire three 
minutes? Of course not, unless you were 
subhuman. Yet we are told that God himself 
consigns creatures to everlasting torture 
in fire hotter than any we can imagine." 

Neither do the Witnesses believe in the 
immortality of the soul. They contend that 
man does not possess a soul; he is a soul 
and is mortal, although he may gain the gift 
of immortality, if he belongs to the elect 
—that is, if he is a Witness. Otherwise, 
when he dies he will pass out of existence 
entirely. 

What then, is the strong point of the 
Jehovah's Witnesses? By some clever manipu- 
lation of Bible texts and figures, Charles 
Russell came to the conclusion that Arma- 
geddon, the last decisive battle between 
the forces of good and evil, was to take 
place in 1914, and it would be followed by 
a thousand years of earthly happiness. 
World War I, however, wasn't exactly Arma- 
geddon; the years that followed haven't 
been very millenial. So the Russellites, 
as they were once called, did a quick about- 
face. Armageddon was not yet, but it was 
not far off. Their corrected calculations 
place it some time between 1970 and 1980. 
In the meantime they publish ominous sta- 
tistics: wars, plagues, famines, floods, 
earthquakes are constantly highlighted to 
point up the fact of the approaching end of 
the world and the fulfillment of Christ's 
prophecies. The Witnesses ignore the con- 
tradictory testimony of the Bible: the 
apostles themselves were eager to know the 
secret time of the world's end. "Tell us," 
they said to Christ, "when are these things 
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LITURGICAL LATIN: 
ITS ORIGINS 
AND CHARACTER 


by Christine Mohrmann 


A panoramic view of the birth, development, 
and eventual perfection of the language of the 
liturgy. The reader cannot help but feel the 
inherent drama in the struggle which finally 
saw the emergence of Latin as a liturgical lan- 
guage. 101 pp., $2.50. 


THE PSALTER 
IN THE TEMPLE 
AND THE CHURCH 


. by Marie Pierik 


The story of Gregorian Chant; how it is sung 
today; its development down through the 
years; the psalms, their history and content— 
all these are covered in this fourth book on the 
subject by this internationally known teacher 
of Gregorian Chant. 115 pp., $3.00. 


At your bookstore, or order directly from: 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF | | 
AMERICA PRESS, Dept. D. J. 


620 MICHIGAN AVENUE, N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 

















to happen?" Christ described the coming 
destruction of Jerusalem and then pro- 
claimed, "But of that day and hour no one 
knows, not even the angels of heaven, but 
the Father only." 

I mentioned tarring and feathering a 
short while ago. Why have these clean-liy- 
ing, Bible-reading people been persecuted 
and scorned, whipped, and even murdered? 
The reason probably is that they have done 
the impossible and gotten away with it, 
Although they once claimed that all gov- 
ernments were evil and the Devil's handi- 
work, they have gradually shifted their 
position and they now insist that all Wit- 
nesses are loyal, law-abiding citizens. 
However, they have not surrendered on two 
poigts: they still refuse to salute the 
flag and to serve in the armed forces. On 
these issues they have fought hard battles 
in the law courts; they have won and indi- 
rectly contributed to the refinement of 
constitutional law. In the same way they 
have gained the right to ring doorbells 
throughout the country and to preach on the 
streets without a license. Many of these 
practices have left them open to criti- 
cism, abuse and contempt, but the Witnesses 
have been resilient ; they have sprung back 
after every attack and each defeat until 
now in the United States, at least, they 
possess most of the privileges they desire 
and are clothed with a measure of respecta- 
bility. 

The teaching of the Witnesses about the 
happy life attract many who are willing to 
overlook some of their other activities. 
They interpret parts of Scripture quite 
literally and hold that only 144,000 chosen 
souls will attain heaven, but that the re- 
mainder of the elect will live on in a re- 
generated world, where sickness, death, un- 
happiness and insecurity will be eradi- 
cated. They assert that this new earth will 
not be as long in coming as is generally 
thought and it is probably the vibrant, 
hope-inspiring words about this new life 
and the glorious life to come that tempt 
people ridden by doubt, sorrow, pain or dis- 
ease, to join the sect. 

The Jehovah's Witnesses do possess one 
advantage ; they are determined to succeed 
in spreading their doctrine to the whole 
world no matter what the cost. And they are 
doing it, in the United States and in many 
countries overseas. If their present rate 
of increase continues, we may be sure that 
we will hear much more from them in the 
future-—DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 
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ORDER EARLY. 


1. A LITTLE LEARNING 


by Walter J. Handren, S.J. ($3.50) $ .90 
2. THE LIVING WATER 

by Pierre-Thomas Dehau, O. P. ($2.75) $ .95 
3. BELLOC THE MAN 

by Eleanor and Reginald Jebb. ($3.25) $ .80 


4. ROSARY NOVENAS AND DEVOTIONS TO 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN (25¢) $ .10 
5. A CALL TO THE LAITY 

by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. ($3.00) $ .95 
6. LEST WE FORGET: Courtesy in the Convent 


by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. st _ 
7. THE PRIMACY OF PET! 

by Msgr. Charles pcr R 92. 75) $ .80 
8. THE HUNGRY SHEEP 

by Sir David Kelly. ($4.00) $1.25 
9. THE CONVENT AND THE WORLD 

by Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. ($2.75) $1.00 
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by Henry Cardinal Manning. ($1.50) $ .70 
15. MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS X 

by Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val ($1.50) $ .90 
16. OF GOD AND HIS CREATURES: the Summa 
Contra Gentiles 


by St. Thomas Aquinas. ($6.50) $1.75 
17. THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION 
by Justus George Lawler. ($3.00) $ .50 


18. CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE PARISH 

by Abbe Georges Michonneau and Abbe R. 
Meurice ($2.25) $1.00 
19. THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE 

by Germain Morin, O.S.B. ($2.50) 
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edited by Robert Nash, S.J. (33.50) $1.00 
21. THE PRIEST IN OUR DAY 
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22. EDWARD LEEN C-.S. 
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by Rev. Jeremiah Newman. ($4.00) $1.00 
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25. CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE 

by Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. ($3.00) $1.25 


ie Sornean PARVUM BEATAE MARIAE VIR- 


Latin text. ($2.75) $ .50 
27. A CATECHISM FOR ADULTS 

by lan Hislop, O.P. ($1.00) $ .35 
28. JESUITS GO EAST 

by Felix A. Plattner. ($3.50) $ .85 
29. IN PRAISE OF WORK 

by Raoul Plus, $.J. ($2.50) $ .90 
30. SIMPLICITY 

by Raoul Plus, S.J. (65¢) $ .40 
31. A MISSIONARY COMPANION 

by Rev. J. de Reeper. ($3.50) $1.25 
32. SCALE OF PERFECTION 

by Walter Hilton. ($3.50) $1.00 
33. OUR TIME IS NOW 

by Mary O’Leary. ($2.50) $ .50 
34. THE MESSENGER 

by Remy. ($2.50) $ .60 
35. STANDING ON HOLY GROUND 

by Robert Nash, S.J. ($2.75) $ .80 


36. SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM 
by Heinrich Roos, $.J. ($1.25) $ .50 


37. SOME RARE VIRTUES 
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39. JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 
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by Walter Gumbley, O.P. ($1.00) $ .50 
66. HOLINESS 

by A. M. Carre, O.P. ($1.00) $ .35 
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THE MEANING OF SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
by Rev. Louis Bouyer—An unusual and com- 
prehensive book that presents the chief reve- 
lations God has made about Himself and His 
provision for mankind’s salvation. Father 
Bouyer’s treatment is perhaps the most arrest- 
ing and helpful summary of the meaning of 
Sacred Scripture ever written. 

Ready in October. $4.75 


LITURGICAL PIETY, by Rev. Lovis Bouyer— 
Re-examines the nature and history of the 
Christian liturgy from its Jewish roots to its 
present sfatus. Hailed by liturgical experts as 
a work of lasting value, this book has gone 
into three printings and been translated into 
several foreign languages since published in 
1955. $4.75 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY, by Jean 
Danielou, S.J.—Father Danielou, cited by The 
American Benedictine Review as “one of the 
greatest patristic scholars of the Christian 
World,” has written a work that provides a 
much deeper understanding of the sacra- 
mental rites—particularly Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and Holy Eucharist—the Christian week, 
and the liturgical year. Priests will find inspi- 
ration for many sermons in its pages, and the 
educated layman will find it a genuinely en- 
riching spiritual experience. $5.25 


CHURCH BUILDING AND FURNISHING, 
by Rev. J. B. O’Connelil—The only one-volume 
work that brings together all official regula- 
tions governing building and furnishing of 
churches. Beautifully illustrated, this compact 
reference work contains, in easily accessible 
form, the canons, rubrics, and prescriptions 
concerning church architecture. $5.50 


WORSHIP: THE LIFE OF THE MISSIONS, 
by Johannes Hofinger, S.J., and Associates 
of the Institute of Mission Apologetics in 
Manila, P. 1.—One of the most significant 
volumes ever written on two of the most 
important movements in the Catholic Church 
today: liturgy and foreign missions. The im- 
pression left on the reader is that the super- 
natural life-giving function of the liturgy is 
as much at home in the mission fields as in 
our home lands. Probably $4.25 
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NOTICES 


It is proposed to establish a memorial to 
Mgr. Ronald Knox at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where he was Chaplain-Fellow from 
1910 to 1917 and Honorary Fellow from 
1941 to his death. This will commemorate 
his life and scholarship and will be inde- 
pendent of any other memorial which the 
Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
may decide to raise. It is felt that as Mgr. 
Knox had friends of every denomination 
the memorial should be interconfessional 
and might take the form of something the 
College needs. The College has been ap- 
proached in the matter and has given its 
approval. 

Subscriptions are invited for a sum to 
be given to the President and Fellows for 
the endowment of a prize or scholarship, 
connected with biblical or classical studies, 
which might take the form of a grant 
named after Mgr. Knox to enable a senior 
or junior member of the College to travel 
abroad. 

The College would also welcome a visible 
memorial, and for this an existing bust of 
Mgr. Knox by Mr. Arthur Pollen will be 
purchased out of the fund. 

Cheques should be made payable to 
the Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wansbrough, Broughton Poggs, Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire, England. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants. 

Eric HAMILTON 
GILBERT LAITHWAITE 
C. S. Lewis 

Harotp McMILian 

J. C. MASTERMAN 
NORFOLK 

OxrorD AND ASQUITH 
S. C. Roserts 
Evetyn Waucu 
London, England 


Fr. John Quinn will be featured by NCCM, 
with the cooperation of ABC radio on 
“The Christian in Action.” Five Sundays 
in August. National time 11:30 a.m., EDT 
11:55; New York area 10:30 a.m. 


“Rome Eternal,” which traces the Chris- 
tian culture of Rome from the time of 
St. Peter to Pope Pius XII, will be re- 
broadcast on television over NBC’s Catho- 
lic Hour on August 3rd, 10th, 17th and 
24th at 5:00-5:30 p.m. EDT. 


@ The second annual Study Week on the 
Lay Apostolate will be held in Philadel- 
phia August 17-22, 1958. For details, write 
Rev. Joseph F. X. Erhart, S.J., Saint Jo- 
seph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Pennsy]- 


vania. 
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FREE—One record free with every four 
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Books on the Liturgy 
- ++. old/new 
east/west.... 


The Worship 
of the Church 


A Companion to Liturgical Studies 
By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 


“A comprehensive view of the full scope 
of the liturgical life of the Church in 
Mass, sacraments, sacramentals and the 
Divine Office. It is designed to meet the 
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THE ALGERIAN TRAGEDY 


A French ethnologist discusses the plight 


past, fevered with dreams of the future, he 
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LGERIA is as impoverished as it is immense, and 
there are enormous disparities in the people’s 
level of development. Her people number 

between nine and ten million, of whom just over 
tight million are Moslems. But, with its out-dated 
methods of cultivation, the country is capable of 
feeding only two to three million people. 

The Moslems are often called “natives,” but that 
word grates on me. The rest of the inhabitants are 
talled “settlers,” the strict meaning of the word is 
1 land-owner of European origin. In fact, of the 











1,200,000-odd non-Moslems in Algeria, the “real set- 
llers” number about 12,000, of whom 300 are rich 
md a dozen or so extremely rich: this handful of 
nillionaires probably has more money among them 
than all the rest put together. The other “settlers”— 
well over a million men, women, and children—are 
skilled workers, government officials, office employees, 
turses, telephone girls, laborers, tradesmen, and small 
business men; taken together, they probably repre- 
sent more than three-quarters of the economic skele- 
ton of the country, which would not survive their 


loss. 
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Excerpted from: ALGERIA: THE REALITIES, by Germaine Tillion. Published 1958 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN SUZUKI 


I cannot bring myself to denigrate either group, 
and I believe that, for different reasons, we owe a debt 
to both. Furthermore, “settlers” and “natives” might 
almost be twins. They have the same good qualities— 
a sense of honor, physical courage, faithfulness to 
their word and to their friends, generosity, doggedness 
—but they also have the same weaknesses—violent 
dispositions, unbridled love of competition, vanity, 
suspiciousness, jealousy. 

ETWEEN 1934 and 1940 I spent most of my time 

on a scientific mission in the Aures Mountains. 

In the regions where I stayed the longest, few 

of the men and none of the women had ever seen a 
European in their lives. When I first met them, they 
were all very poor. They always had been. After four 
or five consecutive years of drought, they might be 
really up against it, and the authorities occasionally 
found it necessary to make free distributions of grain. 
But normally they had enough—just enough—to eat. 

Their strong points were a reasonable chance at a 
pleasant life, good nature, warm-heartedness, and a 
sense of humor. Theirs was a fairly well-balanced 
existence, thanks to the unlimited mutual aid that 
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linked the inhabitants of a village or a group of tents 
and the pride they all took in this solidarity. 

When I saw them again, in 1954 and 1955, I was 
thunderstruck by the change they had undergone in 
less than fifteen years, and for which the only word 
I can find is “pauperization.” No one could be sure 
how he was going to exist between December and 
June. In the old days, after a good harvest, even the 
poorest man would put the surplus by for cqnsump- 
tion over the next three years, for centuries of experi- 
ence had taught everyone the need for thrift. Now 
nine families out of ten were living from hand to 
mouth. 

What lay behind it all? There is no lack of ex. 
planations, but many of them are not worth the paper 
they are written on. One classic kind is expressed in 
such saws as “These people are shiftless ... ,” “It’s 
all Moslem fatalism ....,” and so forth. 

A second and no less familiar type of explanation 
would put the blame on that hoary scapegoat, colo- 
nialism. Unfortunately for that argument, there is not 
and never has been a French settler living nearer 
than sixty miles. You might, if you liked, blame the 
sand-laden wind and the goats for the shrinkage of 
the cultivable lands. But the goats and the wind are 
not inventions of colonialism. 

What has happened is that the population has shot 
up; the statistics for Algeria as a whole are now four 
or five times what they were a hundred years ago. 
Moreover, the rate of increase has reached a figure 
which is among the highest in the world, but which 
has not yet attained its maximum. As the people have 
been multiplying, their flocks and their farms have 
been expanding in proportion, and have reached and 
then passed what might be called the danger line, 
beyond which the soil is irreparably exhausted, 
springs dry up, and forests vanish once and for all. 
Thus, while the population is increasing in geomet- 
rical progression, natural resources are not only not 
increasing in arithmetical progression but have ceased 
to increase and are even declining. 

Meantime, the peasants have stopped reckoning in 
loads of barley and are counting in francs; they have 
passed almost unawares from a barter economy to a 
market economy. 

This cycle, which you will find in every under- 
nourished country in the world, starts when the 
peasant is forced to sell his produce immediately 
after the harvest in order to pay off his debts—to 
sell, that is to say, at the bottom price. Five or six 
months later he is compelled to buy the same produce 
back at the top price, which means at least double 
the figure he was given for it. At this rate the un- 
happy man gets deeper and deeper into hopeless 
difficulties. And yet, this cycle, and others like it, are 
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no more than eddies in the vast flood of destitution 
which today is sweeping whole continents helplessly 
away. 

The sudden and unprecedented increase in popu- 
lation, the simultaneous dwindling of resources, the 
collapse of the economy, and contact with the heart- 
breaking superiority of foreign techniques are rocking 
the archaic civilizations to their foundations. Every- 
thing they could boast of is dying or on the point of 
death: arts, techniques, and all the ingenious devices 
that permit a human community to live in something 
like peace. And the process is the essence of logic. 
Weeks of work and seven fleeces are needed for the 
weaving of a burnous, and each fleece is worth be- 
tween five hundred and a thousand francs. It is 
ridiculous for people who eat meat only four times 
a year to spend so much money on a garment when 
for next to nothing they can get a hand-me-down that 
may be seedy but will keep out the cold. 

I am not going to detail the endless series of 
disasters that the years ahead hold in store for these 
unfortunate people. Their pastureland? It is over- 
grazed and exhausted before it can be resown—and 
the beasts die. The seed corn that embodies their 
hopes for the coming year? They have been so hun- 
ger-stricken that they have eaten it, a handful at a 
time. They are robbed when they buy. They are 
robbed when they sell. They will have no more honey, 
for their bees were killed off in the last drought, and 
they have not yet restocked their hives. And I have 
not mentioned the tax-collector, the moneylender, or 
the insurance collector. 

IN 1828, when our great-grandfathers crossed the 
Mediterranean for the operation that was to end 
in the conquest of Algeria, Algeria was an archaic 

country. So was France. 

The world has changed a bit since then, but the 
Middle Ages are still on our doorstep; the new era 
did not begin with the splitting of the atom, which 
is no more than an event in its history, but with the 
enormous development of mechanization, the huge 
expansion in trade and the increased speed of trans- 
port, and, above all, with the great medical discov- 
eries. Along with these phenomena went universal 
education, the increase of technical skill, and a 
regular increase in wealth. All this has resulted in the 
transforming of the human biological environment 
all over the world. 

Now part of mankind has adopted itself to the 
new environment and has gained handsomely from 
it. The rest did not succeed in adapting themselves 
in the beginning, and every year it is becoming a little 
harder for them to catch up with their rivals. One of 
the symptoms of this backwardness is an extravagant 
increase in population. That is the reason why many 
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people, particularly in Anglo-Saxon countries, have 
taken the effect for the cause and recommend birth 
control as a solution for the plight of these unhappy 
peoples. To preach birth control to an underde- 
veloped country is a joke whose cruelty I will try 
to show you. 

In the countries that have had the incredible luck 
to catch the train in the nick of time—the express 
of world civilization—adaptation has taken place 
insensibly, so that few people realize what a revo- 
lutionary process it has been. 

Today, in these countries, there is not a child who 
does not come under the attention of a cohort of 
doctors, even before he is born. After his birth he 
benefits from all the care and protection at the dis- 
posal of the country that he has done the honor of 
choosing for his own. In modern countries, normal 
men and women realize the serious injury they 
would be causing their child if they did not see to 
it that he got good and plentiful food, scrupulous 
medical attention, as much education as he needs, 
a certain standard of general comfort—clothing, 
good air, games, and holidays—and, finally, a trade. 
All these advantages do not constitute a privilege: 
on the contrary, it is a serious handicap to be de- 
prived of them. 

If an archaic community is to survive, it must 
bring into the world as many children as possible, 
and even so it will be at the mercy of an epidemic, 
a lost battle, or a year of exceptional drought. All 
its collective sentiments and all its institutions are 
such as to promote a maximum rate of reproduction, 
and it is equally obvious that things could not be 
otherwise. 

When an archaic community comes into contact ~ 
with technical civilization, the stamping out of epi- 
demics slashes its death rate. But that is not the 
only effect on its demography, for as the death rate 
is falling, the birth rate is rising, owing to the help 
of antibiotics and other new drugs. Simultaneously, 
social causes are working to the same end, for the 
intensification of trade, the weakening of tribal ties, 
and the increase in the population are breaking up 
or enlarging the inbreeding clans that, a bare few 
years ago, permitted marriage only between cousins. 
The ever growing number of men naturally try to 
increase their flocks and the area of their fields, to 
be able to live. This results in a progressive de- 
struction of soil, springs, and forests, and a con- 
comitant shrinkage in the population’s resources— 
for which the few technical improvements provide 
little if any compensation. Chronic malnutrition sets 
in, and it seems that this too stimulates the birth 
rate. 

But you must not imagine that this appalling 
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prospect provides an archaic population with any 
reason for limiting births. For them, nothing has 
changed, at least on the surface. Why should they 
throw overboard the sentiments they have built up 
through thousands of years of adversity during 
which each little group, threatened by thousands of 
perils, was constantly in danger of extinction? Those 
sentiments are the most vital and the most treasured 
possessions in their heritage, and, in any case, such 
people do not have at their disposal some alternate 
ideal or a spare morality, for no one has thought 
of giving them one. The material background of 
their lives has not changed either: the children 
grow up on their own, as they always have, among 
the chickens and the goats. And, as in the past, they 
have as many babies as they can; when a couple 
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does happen to be childless, man and wife feel it 
so much that they will go to consult the foreign 
doctor—the doctor who, in countries where over- 
population is a tragedy, will never find patients ask- 
ing him how to limit their families. Hunger has 
become an everyday sensation, but in the old days 
people sometimes died of it, whereas now the cruel 
kindness of the civilized countries keeps the little 
flame of life alight, though it is sinking lower and 
lower. 

One day the ground which has been handed down 
for cultivation from father to son—and which is 
now shrinking with every generation—is not able 
to support the family, even poorly, even on the 
lowest standards. The day of pauperization has come. 

HAVE NEVER been able to keep my temper when 

I read glowing stories about the prospects held 

out by Chlorella—an edible seaweed that will be 
available at an infinitesimal cost. I am convinced 
that in fifty years’ time the poorest of Frenchmen 
will be getting as much as he likes of dishes a lot 
more delicious, and will not give a dam for Chlo- 
rella. As for the others, the people without schools, 
without land, without a trade, the people whose 
numbers are doubling every twenty years (but with 


‘Chlorella they will triple), try and picture their 


future fate, squatting on their dung between the 
free distribution—it will have to be free—of Chlo- 
tella and of DDT. Think of the unhappy children 


proliferating in this penury and this humiliation. 


With or without Chlorella—which is only a sym- 
bol—no country in the world can today afford not 
to provide each individual with a school and a trade. 
It is a complete mistake to think that the threats 
to the existence of the so-called underdeveloped 
peoples are concerned exclusively with food or with 
population, and that simple little dodges like birth 
control, Fundamental Education, or Chlorella will 
suffice to cope with the problems. On the contrary, 
what makes the problems so difficult is that they 
can be solved only by the people involved changing 
over from one system to another—that is to say, by 
nothing less than a mutation. Such a mutation de- 
mands that every individual concerned adopt an 
ideal of life completely different from the one still 
set before him by the society in which he lives. 
Furthermore, it calls for sacrifices, intense and un- 
remitting work, and discipline, based on hope. It 
is obvious, however, that he has not really got the 
slightest chance of attaining the ideal of life which 
has been proposed, and that in his case the reason- 
able solution—the solution we should adopt if we 
were in his shoes—is black resignation, or uncon- 
ditional revolt: there are no other alternatives in 
the world he is offered. 
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A big, rapid, and general increase in wealth and 
in education is an indispensable condition for the 
social mutation that alone can save the archaic and 
pauperized peoples today. But it calls for a pro- 
digious effort. Do not think that you can do a cut- 
rate job with a sixth of a ballot paper (as in Al- 
geria), a few tubes of vaccine, a generous distribution 
of our “surpluses,” and the “fight against illiteracy” 
that UNESCO is always preaching. All these signs 
of our loving care can have only one result (which, 
in fact, they do have): the inevitable submersion of 
the values, techniques, and traditions of the inhabi- 
tants, a steady diminution of the country’s wealth, 
and a social distortion that will be all the more 
explosive because the loving care will have been 
lavish without ever approaching adequacy. For -a 
man can live in an archaic system, and he can also 
live in our system: it matters little whether he is 
happier in one than in the other, for he will never 
have the choice, and evolution is a one-way process. 
But in the “pauper” system, the misery is obvious 
beyond discussion, and the chances of escaping from 
it are practically nil. And anyone who knows the 
facts can see that sooner or later the decline into 
pauperization I have described will befall any archaic 
country that does not succeed either in avoiding 
contact with us or in adapting itself—and by adapt- 
ing itself I mean educating all the children and pro- 
viding a trade and a job for all adults. 

It should be emphasized that everything revolves 
around the question of proportion. One child in 
twenty going to school is enough to bankrupt the 
traditional education the other nineteen get, but if 
the twenty of them could be accommodated in a 
modern school, all twenty would be able to stand 
the blow of modern society. A single industrial 
plant in an archaic agricultural country is enough 
to make the fortune of parasitic speculators and to 
bring the old economy down in ruins, but if enough 
industries are started to raise the general wage level, 
the whole country is saved. A few tubes of anti- 
biotics and vaccines will suffice to capsize a centuries- 
old biological balance, but if the unhappy castaways 
are given enough schools-and factories along with 
the antibiotics and vaccines, they will become accli- 
mated on another level and they will survive. 

Everything that is done for the unadapted coun- 
tries below the standard I have just described can 
only hasten their ruin. Unfortunately, as the things 
that could save them are too expensive, we give them 
what will sink them. 

It would be something if we could only leave them 
alone. Alas, that too is impossible, for the devil has 
put into their subsoils temptations that we and they 


are incapable of resisting. 
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SADDLEBAG CHALICE 
Dating from the 1600’s, this small “saddlebag” 
chalice (the matchbox gives a measure of its size) 


was used by circuit-riding Maryland Jesuits to say 


Mass in private chapels and drawing rooms during 


the period of Protestant control. 


BALTIMORE 


The first U.S. see played 


The first Catholics to set foot on Maryland soil, the 
Florida Jesuit Father Segura and his seven companions, 
were martyred in 1570 by a convert Indian guide. In the 
388 years since then, Maryland Catholics have been 
greatly responsible for the birth and rearing of the U.S. 
Church. They founded a colony based on religious toler- 
ance, suffered a century of legalized persecution, fought 
in the Revolution, campaigned for constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious freedom, endured frequent outbreaks of 
violent prejudice, guided the doctrinal formation of the 
entire U.S. Church, formed Baltimore, this country’s first 
see (which celebrates its 150th anniversary this year), 
and produced some of the most eminent U.S. churchmen 
in Bishop John Carroll and James Cardinal Gibbons. 

The Church got its start in the Colonies on March 25, 
1639, when “twenty gentlemen adventurers,” 250 Protes- 
tant artisans and laborers and two Jesuit missionaries 
arrived from Southampton aboard the Ark and the Dove. 
They had a charter from Charles I to start a palatinate 
for Catholics under the leadership of Cecilius Calvert, 


second Lord of Baltimore. 


a significant role in history, 


Although Lord Baltimore forbade religious contro 
versies, peace was short-lived. The Protestants revolte 
in 1644. Five years later the Catholics passed their famous 
Act of Toleration, but there were still frequent rebellion 
and usurpations. In the 1690’s, Protestants finally wrested 
control from the Calverts and established the Church of 
England, thus bringing anti-Catholic penal laws to beat | 
on the colonists. A century of proscription and persecu- 
tion lasted until the American Revolution. Catholics § 
backed the revolutionaries while most Anglicans remained 
loyal to the King as their spiritual leader. After the war, 
the Constitution extended religious freedom to all, and 
the Church, at last with its own see and bishop, John 
Carroll, began to grow. 

In the last decade Baltimore has begun to feel the) 
stirrings that run throughout the modern Church. YCW. 
sections have been started, an_.interracial apostolate 
launched, the diocesan paper entrusted to a lively layman. 
No longer cramped by intolerance or scarcity of schools 
and churches, Maryland Catholics are concentrating more 
and more on the other part of their tradition: making a 
Christian contribution to their society. 


THE CARROLL MANSION 


The living room of Mount Clare, the Baltimore mansion 
of Charles Carroll the Barrister, was the scene of much 
Revolutionary era history. The Carrolls—Charles and his 
cousins Daniel and John—were influential in regaining 
religious tolerance not only for Maryland but for the 
country as a whole. His immense prestige as a patriot 
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enabled Charles to be elected to the Maryland Assembly 
despite laws against “Papists” holding office. Later he be. 
came the only Catholic signer of the Declaration of | 
Independence—a great risk because as a multi-millionaire 
he had most to fear from British reprisals. Carroll a 
laid the cornerstone for the Baltimore and Ohio railroads 
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ST. INIGO’S CANNON 


gnarled cannon, now overlooking the Potomac in front 

f the original Maryland Assembly House in St. Mary’s City, 
Mnce stood before nearby St. Inigo’s parish house. During 
he War of 1812, a British ship, mistaking the manor house 
a fort (because of the cannon), fired a ball through 
Whe priest’s bedroom—if the priest had not risen for an 
arly Mass he would have been killed. In 1649, in St. 
Wary’s City, then capital of Maryland, the Catholic colo- 
Wists voted to adopt the famous Toleration Act which read: 


ST. CLEMENT'S 


i cross marks St. Clement’s Island in the Potomac where 
@r. Andrew White, S.J. and the Maryland colonists offered 

ir first Mass on March 25, 1634. Father White worked 
t Maryland for ten years, converting Indians and assuring 
More peaceful relations with them than in any other colony. 
However, after a revolt in 1644 by Protestants under Wil- 
Claiborne, he was sent back to England in chains. 


os GUST, 1958 


“, .. for the more quiet and peaceable govern- 
ment of the province and the better to preserve 
mutual love and amity amongst the inhabitants 
thereof: Be it therefore enacted that noe per- 
son or persons whatsoever within this province 
. . Shall henceforth be in any waies troubled, mo- 
lested or discountenanced for or in respect of his or 


her religion or in the free exercise thereof... .” 


ROCHAMBEAU’S ELM 


Under this elm tree, standing on the grounds of 
Baltimore’s Cathedral of the Assumption, a Mass 
of Thanksgiving was held by Count Jean-Baptiste 
Rochambeau and his French army. The occasion 
was the defeat of Cornwallis at Yorktown—thus 
ending the Revolutionary War. Ordered by the 
French king, the Mass was an event of great pomp. 
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‘CALVERT HALL 


fother Gabriel, F.S.C., director of 
vert Hall “college,” stands in front 
f the boys’ school his community 
lunded in 1845. The school was built 
the site of Baltimore’s first cathe- 
fal, a “mass house” so called because 


atholics were required to worship in 
Wivate chapels and so entered church 
frough a passageway from the house. 


-OLD NORTH BUILDING 


The stairway of the Old North build- 
ing at Georgetown University, which 
was part of the Baltimore diocese 
when built in 1791.F ounded by Bishop 
Carroll, Georgetown is one of the 
country’s oldest colleges (St. John’s 


OLD ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 


library in a condemned portion of Old St. Mary’s seminary in Baltimore 

s used by generations of priests and much of the early U.S. hierarchy. 
ducted from its founding by Sulpicians, the seminary was host to Baltimore’s 
third Plenary Council which drew up the Baltimore Catechism still used as 


is country’s basic Catholic textbook. 


WGusT, 1958 


in Annapolis—of which Bishop Car- 


roll was a _ trustee—is another). 
Colonial Catholics were frequently 
better educated than their neighbors 
because—often surreptitiously—they 


went to Europe to study. 

















MOTHER SETON’S HOUSE 


Mother Seton, foundress of the U.S. branch of the 
Sisters of Charity, worked in this sitting room while 
living in Baltimore with her children and conducting 
a small girls’ school for Bishop Carroll. Once known 
as “the Protestant Sister of Charity,” Mrs. Seton 
caused such a controversy by her conversion that 
the N.Y. legislature tried to expel her from the state. 


ST. THOMAS’ MANOR 


Established in 1641, St. Thomas’ manor is the oldest 
active parish in the continental United States; its buii 

ings date from 1692. Buried in the graveyard am 
Confederate soldiers and Miss Anne Olivia Floyd, | 
Confederate spy and one-time occultist. The manor wa 
the stopping place for a Catholic-owned merchant shij 


‘ which smuggled priests and students to and from Europ 


MISS MADELINE 


Miss Madeline Shriver is the oldest living member | 
one of Maryland’s old landed families. The houses behit 
her at Union Mills were a favorite retreat of Cardin 
Gibbons and were also used as quarters by Confeder 

officers before the Battle of Gettysburg. ' 
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Contemporary Baltimoreans concentrate on social action 
—s YCW FOUNDERS 


Founders of Baltimore’s Young Christian Work 

(RIGHT) are: Vince Barnabae, Fr. Casimir Pugevie 
and Joe Barnabae. This year, YCW sections in Baltimore 
took on a continuing project of finding jobs and housing 
for a new influx of Puerto Rican immigrants. . 4 


K OF G DEPUTY | 
Knights of Columbus state deputy Charles Humelsing! 
(LEFT) has helped inject new life into the Knights by 
turning their attention from socializing to social action, 
The council backs an attention-getting television progra 


EDITOR SHERRY 
Gerald Sherry, editor-in-chief of Baltimore’s intelligem 
prize-winning CATHOLIC REVIEW, insists on technical com 
petence from his staff, thinks a diocesan paper has room 
for several viewpoints on current affairs. 


INTERRACIAL PARISH 
At downtown St. Gregory the Great parish, Fr. Josep 
Connolly leads a Young Christian Workers section ¢ 
neighborhood teenagers (left). The parish had dwind z 
in numbers until it began using missionary efforts basél 
on Papal recommendations: a full liturgical life and it 
terest in parishioners’ problems. 











THE VISION OF PEACE 








Some reflections 


on the monastic way of life 


by Thomas Merton 


KARL MARX elieved that religion had its 


roots in man’s inner conflict with himself—the basic 
disproportion between man’s idea of himself and his con- 
crete reality, the contradiction of the ideal and the real 


in man’s society. Since Marx diagnosed the cause of this: 


disproportion as an economic one, he also prescribed an 
economic cure. In a word, Marx believed that all man’s 
religious problems were merely a smoke-screen veiling 
practical problems which he evaded or could not solve. 
Seeing all around him the hypocrisy and the fake human- 
ism of the early nineteenth century bourgeoisie, Marx 
believed that the problems which confronted all religious 
people were simply the indication that they had maneu- 
vered themselves, by their own spiritual dishonesty and 
incompetency, into an intellectual blind alley, where there 
was nothing left but to give their hopelessness a tran- 
scendental justification. The society which they had made 
for themselves by their own greed was indeed unjust: but 
what could be done about it? It was the “will of God.” 

Marx’s solution was dictated by what he believed to be 
his own superior honesty and acumen; solve your prob- 
lems, he said, by transforming your world. Or, to be more 
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DRAWINGS BY FRANK KACMARCIK 


accurate (since he believed that the world could not be 
transformed by the bourgeoisie) the inexorable logic of 
history would eventually bring about a sweeping and 
perfect change from below. While the bourgeoisie was 
immersed in these abstractions which enable it to evade 
the logic of the class-struggle, the proletariat apparently 
immune to theorizing, free from all illusions and endowed 
with a marvelous infallibility, would settle the question 
once for all, liquidate the economic injustices of the 
capitalistic world, and from then on there would be no 
more conflict, either in man’s society or in his own soul. 
Religion would then quite naturally disappear. 

It is important that we glance for a moment at this 


symptomatic doctrine, and at its consequences. Marx after 


all was a genius, and the impact of his thought upon the 
world has been too tremendous to be ignored. Unfortu- 
nately he was also evidently a neurotic, and it is quite 
possible that his own illusions about himself and his myth 
of the all-perfect proletariat, the salvation of the world, 
flowed from hidden springs of guilt in the depths of what 
was essentially a bourgeois conscience. The deep contra- 
dictions in Marx’s own character and in his thought 
worked themselves out in his doctrine of revolution, and 
this doctrine was his “solution” to his own inner conflict. 
It is indeed terrible when a ‘genius reaches a wrong solu- 
tion for his own personal problem, and the whole world 
has to pay the enormous price of his error. Because Marx 
raged at himself and everyone else and wore out a path 
in his carpet walking up and down the room cursing his 
boils, there are now twenty million persons in Soviet 
forced labor camps... . 

These lines are important to an understanding of the 
monastic life. The monk is immersed in history, and forms 
just as much a part of it as the communist. His role in 
history, though more hidden, is just as decisive. The fate 
of man is in the balance, and the monk has just as much 
to say as anyone else, perhaps more, as to how the ques- 
tion is to be weighed. 

The question itself is basic: how shall we face the 
contradiction between the ideal and the real in our society, 
the ideal and the concrete in ourselves? 

First of all, this is not merely a problem of the indi- 
vidual, or of the person. Nineteenth century individual- 
ism led finally to a moral and spiritual disintegration of 
man, the effects of which are evident everywhere in the 
hopeless atomized disjointedness of modern society with 
all its discontents. This wound cannot be healed merely 
by solving each individual conflict, one at a time. The 
problem has to be solved by society itself, and it is not 
at all evident that society is ready with a solution. We 
can hope, with Marx, that history has a solution (though 
we need not believe that history’s solution will follow the 
lines laid down for it by Marx). We can also hope that it 
is possible for man to guide history towards this hidden 
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solution. Such a belief is not only compatible with Chris- 
tianity but essential to it. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION i: <s. 


chatalogical, and the vocation of the individual Christian 
is to help prepare the final victory of Christ in the world, 
and the salvation of mankind. The very sulk tance of 
man’s history is involved in what St. Paul calls “the 
Mystery of Christ” and all events have their ultimate 
meaning in the “reintegration of all things in Christ” 
which is the heart of the “Mystery.” Now when Christ 
said He came to bring not peace but a sword, He meant 
that He came not to solve man’s basic inner conflicts in 
this world, but to help man to face his conflicts so that, 
by his purifying struggle, he might first come to know 
himself, then to know other men, and to consecrate him- 
self to the salvation and to the happiness of others as well 
as of himself. 

The bourgeois paternalism, the flaccid humanitarianism 
which aroused the contempt not only of Marx but of every 
truly Christian thinker of every age, is no way of confront- 
ing this challenge. It is an evasion. And the great duty 
of every Christian is to see that he meets the challenge 
squarely, and does not try to delude himself and the world 
by merely “going through the motions.” 

This requires heroic honesty and almost unbelievable 
courage, and in fact it is not a work that man can accom- 
plish by himself, without the grace of God. The monk’s 
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withdrawal from the world is indeed a recognition of the 
difficulty of the problem. That is the first thing we must 
do: admit that it is not easy, and then take the necessary 
means to do something effective about it. The monastic 
life is designed, among other things, to enable a man to 
become honest with himself and it shows him, if he is 
true to his vocation and to himself, how to become sincere. 
Real sincerity has never been easy, although of course 
ersatz sincerity has abounded in all ages. In our day, the 
ersatz is so commonly accepted that the reality is almost 
forgotten. 

Real sincerity with ourselves is sometimes brutally dis- 
couraging. Even though we may really want to be sincere, 
we have an almost infinite resourcefulness in lying to 
ourselves. 

The effort to be sincere keeps us face to face with our 
own inner contradictions. It makes it impossible for us 
to escape the conflict, the division within us. And this 
division keeps us in a state of constant anguish. The para- 
dox that one must face, if he really takes the truth seri- 
ously, is the pragmatic fact that sincerity means inse- 
curity. If we recognize how basic is the conflict within 
our hearts, we cannot settle down and take roots and be- 
come “installed” on this earth. We will know the meaning 
of deep, bitter and even anguished insecurity. But we will 
also come to know the value of this insecurity: it is, in 
fact, the guarantee of our sincerity. It is, paradoxically, 
the sign that we are on the right road. It tells us that we 
are moving forward in the only direction possible for a 
Christian, and that we are in contact with reality. 

Only when we have become able to accept the basic 
contradictions in our own self, can we have the humility 
to understand the contradictions in others and in society. 
For even in the Church herself, the perfect society, there 
are contradictions—the everlasting distinction between 
wheat and cockle, with its attendant insecurity for all. No 
man among us can declare with assurance that he is wheat 
rather than cockle, and not one of us can assert that he, 
as opposed to “those others,” represents the Church in all 
her purity. 

* * * 
A SCHOOL OF CHARITY, if it is a school of true charity, is 
also a school of freedom. It is for mature and responsible 
men, and not for children who have decided to leave their 
burden of responsibilities on the shoulders of another. A 
monastery is then (or at least should be) a place where 
man learns to bear the weight of his own freedom, and 
to enable others to stand up under the burden of their 
freedom also. Freedom is, after all, heavy to us until we 
become strong enough to bear it. 

The Marxian approach to this problem has been to 
take away all freedom from the individual, and place all 
responsibility in the hands of a few who remain them- 
selves accquntable to mysterious laws of history—laws 
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whose action they themselves think they can determine. 
There exists for the monk a temptation remarkably like 
the Marxian solution: the temptation to renounce his free- 
dom, to remain inert and apathetic in the hands of others 
who themselves pass on the responsibility to higher 
Superiors and—to Divine Providence. But that is not the 
true solution. The “renunciation” of freedom made by 
the monk is a sacrifice of a lower and more material 
kind of autonomy in order to attain to a higher and more 
spiritual autonomy—the autonomy of one who is so 
closely united to the Holy Ghost that the Spirit of God 
moves him as his own spirit. “For He that is joined to 
the Lord is one Spirit . . . I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in Me.” 

Such a one must dare to understand the frightening 
dictum of St. Augustine: “Love, and do what you will.” 
Great is the risk involved, but it is the risk involved in 
true perfection—the risk that has to be faced by one who 
is determined in all things to be moved by nothing but 
the love of God. 


It is quite evident that if one were to misapply this 
principle, if one were to be led by illusion instead of by 
love, the error would be disastrous. That is probably why 
some monks are incapable of surrendering themselves to 
the spirit of God. They prefer to restrain the dangerous 
impulse of freedom which they do not know with certainty 
to be pure love. And because of this they fail in hope. 

Love is learned by loving, and ‘we have come to the 
monastery to strengthen one another in love in order that 
we may become strong enough to face the truth and noble 
enough to use the freedom implanted in our nature when 


-it was created in the image of God. 


The stronger our love, the greater will be our ability 
to bear responsibility not only for ourselves but for others. 
In proportion as we grow in the likeness of Christ by 
charity, we become able, as He did, to take upon ourselves 
the sorrows of other men without complacency and with- 
out patronage, but with a strength that really lifts the 
burden from their shoulders, and really helps them carry it. 


Only where the infinite truth, pity and freedom of God 
live in the heart of man can there be any effective social 
cooperation in striving for justice and truth on earth. The 
monk, who abandons himself to the love of God, who 
takes upon himself responsibility for the sins of all and 
holds himself responsible to all, by that very fact places 
himself below all, recognizes himself as worse than all, 
and spiritually “washes the feet” of everyone in the world 
—principally of those with whom he lives. In the soul of 
such a one there is such great meekness, such humility, 
such mercy, such self-effacement, such power of love, 
such freedom and such joy in God that his very presence 
brings the Holy Spirit to the hearts of men, and delivers 
them from sin, and shows them the way to repentance and 
joy in a change of heart. 


CHRIST ALONE is able to bring true peace 


to the hearts of men, and it is through the hearts of other 
men that He brings it. We are all mediators for one an- 
other with Christ by our charity, by our sharing in His 
Cross, by our love and humility in taking upon ourselves 
the sins of the world without condemning sinners, placing 
ourselves below others and forgiving all. By our humility 


. and charity Christ lives in the world, and prepares the 


consummation of His Kingdom, inviting men to be merci- 
ful to one another, to be just, to give every man the good 
that is owing to him and more besides—to repay evil with 
good. If all men will not hear His invitation, there must 
still be some in the world who will bear the sins and 
injustices of all, and repair them by their love. If God’s 
justice is not visible in civil society, at least it must appear 
in His Church, and in His monasteries, and woe to the 
monastery whose monks are not felt, by the disinherited, 
to be their brothers. 

Staretz Zossima, the saintly monk described by Dos- 
toievski in a portrait based on reality, summed up Chris- 
tian perfection in these beautiful words: “Love one an- 
other, Fathers... . . Love God’s people. Because we have 
come here and shut ourselves within these walls, we are 
no holier than those that are outside, but on the contrary, 
from the very fact of coming here, each of us has con- 
fessed to himself that he is worse than the others, than 
all men on earth. . . . And the longer the monk lives in 
his seclusion, the more keenly he must recognize that. 
Else he would have had no reason to come here. When 
he realizes that he is not only worse than others but that 
he is responsible to all men for all and everything, for all 
human sins, national and individual, only then the aim 


-of our seclusion is attained. For know, dear ones, that 


every one of us is undoubtedly responsible for all men 
and everything on earth, not merely through the general 
sinfulness of creation, but each one personally for all 
mankind and for each individual man. This knowledge 
is the crown of life for the monk and for every man. For 
monks are not a special sort of man but only what all men 
ought to be. Only through that knowledge our heart grows 
soft with infinite, universal, inexhaustible love. Then 
every one of you will have the power to win over the 
whole world by love and to wash away the sins of the 
world with your tears... . Each of you keep watch over 
your heart and confess your sins to yourself unceasingly. 
Be not afraid of your sins, even when perceiving them, if 
only there be penitence, but make no conditions with God. 
. . . Love God’s people. Let not strangers draw away the 
flock, for if you slumber in slothfulness and disdainful 
pride, or worse still in covetousness, they will come from 
all sides and draw away your flock. .. . Pray thus: Save 
O Lord all those who have none to pray for them, save too 
all those who will not pray, and add: it is not in pride that 
I make this prayer, O Lord, for I am lower than all men.” 
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| THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


Priests and people unite for worship and social action 


Host to this year’s Liturgical Conference, Cincinnati 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter stresses the relationship 
between liturgy and family life in his archdiocese. 


| President of the Liturgical Conference and professor of 
Church history at Boston’s St. John’s seminary, Rev. 

_ Shawn Sheehan says the movement aims “to deepen 

| faith and devotion by enabling the people to participate 

| actively in the Church’s work.” 
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Meeting this month in Cincinnati for the nineteenth 
consecutive year, members of the National Liturgical 
Conference, under the presidency of Rev. Shawn G. 
Sheehan and the chairmanship of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert 
J. Sherry with Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, D.D., Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, as their host, will gather from August 18 
through 21 for a series of discussions, exhibitions and 
workshops on the theme, “The Church Year.” The cus- 
tom of having a national Liturgical Week was started in 
1940 under the sponsorship of the Benedictine Liturgical 
Conference; in 1943 the National Liturgical Conference 
was formed as the sponsor. These sessions have proved 
to be extremely important in spreading the aims of the 
liturgical apostolate. This year there will be a special 
session on the Bible and the Liturgy, a draniatic pageant, 
a demonstration of parish celebrations of the Church’s - 
feasts and seasons and an exhibition of religious arts, 
crafts and literature. 

Because of the efforts now being made all over the 
world to regain a fuller understanding of the Church’s 
traditional worship, and because of the interest aroused 
by recent Papal reforms allowing for a greater and more 
convenient participation by the laity in the rites of the 
Church, JUBILEE presents on these pages some of the 
many people who have contributed to the liturgical re- 
vival in the United States. 














“The Church prolongs the priestly mission of 
Jesus Christ mainly by means of the sacred 
liturgy. She does this in the first place at 

the altar, where constantly the Sacrifice of the 
Cross is re-presented . . . She does it next by 
means of the Sacraments, those special channels 
through which men are made partakers in the 
supernatural life. She does it finally by 
offering to God, all Good and Great, the daily 
tribute of her prayer of praise.”—PIUS XII 


LITURGICAL REFORM 
IN AMERICA 


United States was John Carroll who, in his de- 

sire to bring the people into closer contact with 
the official channels of God’s life, was far in advance of 
his time. In 1787, two years before he became the first 
American bishop, Father Carroll wrote: “The great 
part of our congregations must be utterly ignorant of 
the meaning . . . of the public offices of the Church. . . . 
To continue the practice of the Latin Liturgy in the 
present state . . 


Te FIRST PROPONENT of liturgical reform in the 


- must be owing either to chimerical 
fears of innovation or to .. . inattention in the pastors 


.” Later Archbishop Carroll 
gave permission to employ a maximum of English in 


of the national churches. . 


administering the sacraments, but the young American 
church was so harassed at that time with lay trusteeism, 
internal rivalries and external bigotry, that Carroll was 
unable to do as much as he wished to bring the liturgy 
closer to the people. During the 19th century a few 
things were accomplished which pointed toward Arch- 
bishop Carroll’s ideal: a missal in English was pub- 
lished, a Manual of Prayers reflecting the essentials of 
Catholic worship—Mass, Divine Office, the Sacraments 
—rather than the plethora of private devotions then 
popular, was compiled, and a few priests, mostly of 
German origin like Father Herman Untraut of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, tried to draw their parishioners into a liturgy- 
based spirituality. In the first two decades of the 20th 
century after Pope Pius X’s famous Motu Proprio, many 
people, lay and religious became involved in the Gre- 
gorian chant movement which tried to restore com- 
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munity singing of sacred music as the handmaiden of 
the liturgy. 

But it was not until Dom Virgil Michel, 0.S.B. of St. 
John’s Abbey in Minnesota, returned from Europe in 
1925 to start Orate Fratres (now Worship) a journal 
of liturgical studies, and the Popular Liturgical Library, 
that the liturgical apostolate in America reached a de- 
cisive turning point. While studying philosophy in Italy 
and France Dom Virgil had also visited the centers of 
liturgical revival on the continent—the Abbeys of Maria 
Laach and Beuron in Germany, Mont César and St. 
André in Belgium and Solesmes in France. He became 
convinced then of the need for a more organized liturgi- 
cal movement in the United States and one which would 
be genuinely American, not a blind imitation of Euro- 
pean efforts. He had observed that in some countries of 
Europe the approach to the liturgy had been too theo- 
retical and narrowly scientific, occasionally mixing 
monastic and liturgical elements and thus removing the 
Church’s worship from everyday Christian living. In 
spite of these reservations, however, the example of Bel- 
gian, French and German priests provided a lively 
inspiration to Americans interested in reintroducing to 
Catholics the ideal of praying with the Church rather 
than in an entirely solitary and individual way. 

The great task before Dom Virgil and his friends was 
to educate American Catholics about the true nature of 
the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ into which 
men are incorporated through baptism. During the 
1920’s the doctrine of the Mystical Body was rarely 
mentioned in the United States, even in seminaries, and 
in some circles it was considered almost heretical. While 
continuing to teach that the Church is a visible juridi- 
cal society the liturgists also tried to help Catholics under- 
stand that they were united to Christ and with one an- 
other through baptism and that they had been given a 
share in Christ’s life and priesthood. They taught that 
all the members of the Mystical Body are responsible 
for its spiritual growth and the most efficacious means 
of spreading the Christ-life of grace in men’s souls was 
by participating in the liturgy—the public worship of 
the Father by Christ and His Body. 

Although active participation by the laity in the 
Church’s worship was a constant aim of the liturgical 
apostolate, the leaders of the movement did not immedi- 
ately petition for Papal reforms in the practice of the 
liturgy. They felt that as long as people thought the 
liturgy was no more than sanctuary etiquette and rubri- 
cal prescriptions—handsome vestments, artistic decora- 
tions and rules of standing and sitting—even such inno- 
vations as the dialog Mass could degenerate into another 
kind of meaningless formalism. Therefore the pioneers 
moved slowly. Father (now Monsignor) William Busch 
(whose early interest in the liturgy and steadfast labors 
have made him something of a patriarch of the American 
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liturgical movement), communicated his own love of 
the liturgy to his students at St. Paul’s seminary in 
Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. not only wrote 
articles for Orate Fratres and pamphlets for the Popular 
Liturgical Library but also did scholarly research which 
helped clarify the nature of the Church and her worship. 
At the same time a few priests, such as Father (now 
Monsignor) Martin B. Hellriegel, were instructing their 
parishioners on the essentials of liturgical prayer and 
were gradually leading them into community worship in 
the dialog Mass. Through the years the steadily increas- 
ing availability of missals in English—the handy Leaflet 
missal, for example, and Father Joseph Stedmann’s Sun- 
day and Lenten missals, conveniently marked and with 
the parts of the Mass numbered—proved a vital factor in 
helping American Catholics follow and understand the 
action of the Mass. The patient efforts of a few Mid- 
western religious congregations such as the Sisters of the 
Most Precious Blood, the Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary and the Dominican nuns of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, contributed much to the training of children 
in the liturgical spirit. Their emphasis on the liturgy 
helps explain why the apostolate took early and firm 
roots in the Middle West and why that section is gen- 
erally far in advance of the rest of the country in its 
practice and understanding of corporate worship. 


PECULIAR PHENOMENON of the American liturgi- 
A cal movement has been that the laity have often 

shown more interest than the clergy in promot- 
ing liturgical prayer. Donald Attwater, for instance, who 
was one of the original editors of Orate Fratres helped 
make the apostolate better known in England and it 
was he who persuaded Eric Gill to design the cover for 
the magazine’s first issue. Also, many of the leaders of 
lay social action ventures like the Catholic Worker, 
Friendship House, the Christian Family Movement, the 
Young Christian Workers and Young Christian Stu- 
dents, have been strong supporters of the liturgical 
apostolate and have tried to anchor their own work in 
the unifying action of corporate worship. The American 
liturgical apostolate has in fact been closely allied from 
its beginnings with Catholic social action. Prior to the 
liturgical revival in America there was no clear notion 
of the laity’s place in the work of the Church and so 
appeals for Catholic Action usually fell on deaf ears. 
But under the guiding genius of Dom Virgil and Msgr. 
Reynold Hillenbrand the social apostolate began to 
emerge as a natural outgrowth of the laity’s learning to 
take an active part in the Church’s worship. Liturgists 
felt that once the laity realized their membership in 
Christ and began to pray socially they would soon ap- 
preciate their responsibility to establish a Christian 
society. The liturgical apostolate never fostered the 
ghetto mentality or the apathy toward social problems 


which for so long marked American Catholic laity, but it 
consistently reflected the spirit of Dom Virgil’s words: 
“no person has really entered into the heart of the 
liturgical spirit if he has not been seized also with a 
veritable passion for the reestablishment of social justice 
with its wide ramifications.” 

During the past thirty years many publishing com- 
panies have joined the Liturgical Press in fostering a 
greater understanding of the sacred mysteries and of 
sacred art and music. The World Library of Sacred 
Music in Cincinnati and the Saint Pius X Press in Wash- 
ington, D. C., print booklets on the Mass and sacraments 
as well as Mass cards with hymns for community singing. 
Countless books have been written explaining the Mass; 
two recent ones by laymen are worth notice—This is the 
Mass, by Henri Daniel-Rops (Hawthorn) and The Faith- 
ful at Mass, by William S. Abell (Helicon Press) ; both 
are designed to help lay people understand the social 
nature of the Eucharistic Sacrifice even if they lack the 
opportunity of participating actively in it in their par- 
ishes. The Parish Mass Book, on the other hand, and its 
companion, a handbook of instructions for using the 
Mass book (soon to be published by the World Library 
of Sacred Music), is specifically intended to help priests 
and parishioners begin a program of community partici- 
pation. The Parish Mass Book, which was compiled by 
several members of the National Liturgical Conference, 
contains a complete program for High and Low Mass and 
hymns to be used for almost any feast day or parish 
function. 

The liturgical apostolate has made remarkable ad- 
vances in America in spite of the numerous obstacles 
besetting it. Huge, crowded and impersonal city parishes 
and the mobility of the American people have made it 
difficult to form a real community in each parish and 
even where those conditions have not existed there has 
been indifference or outright opposition on the part 
of priests and laity to reforms in liturgical practices. 
The greatest barrier, however, has been and still is that 
many people confuse the liturgy with rubrics and so 
refuse to take the liturgists seriously. This confusion 
persists in spite of Pope Pius XII’s statement to the con- 
trary in his encyclical Mediator Dei: “It is an error... 
to think of the sacred Liturgy as merely the outward or 
visible part of divine worship or as an ornamental cere- 
monial. No less erroneous is the notion that it consists 
solely in a list of laws and prescriptions according to 
which the ecclesiastical Hierarchy orders the sacred rites 
to be performed.” 

Yet with all the trials of the past and the stumbling 
blocks of the present one thing stands out clearly: the 
revival of interest in the liturgy and the more extensive 
appreciation of sacred worship by the faithful have been 
of the highest significance in leading the Church in 
America to maturity—Oona BURKE 
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As editor of worsuipP, Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., has made the magazine a clearing house for all 
aspects of the liturgy. Besides practical articles on liturgical 

customs and social action, worsHiP publishes scriptural exegesis, 
sacramental theology and special supplements like the Assisi papers. 


Kindly, soft-spoken Rev. Eugene Walsh, S.S., teacher of sacred music at St. Mary’s 
seminary in Baltimore, has quietly helped hundreds of young priests gain a better 
understanding of the liturgy. Particularly interested in music as an expression 

of worship, Fr. Walsh is a member of the Liturgical Conference board of directors. 





Formerly rector of Chicago’s Mundelein seminary and now national Young Christian 
Workers’ chaplain, Msgr. Reynold J. Hillenbrand helped root Chicago’s many social 
action groups in thoroughgoing liturgical formation. Msgr. Hillenbrand is currently 
pastor of Sacred Heart church in the Chicago suburb of Hubbard Woods. 


Bs 


Laymen, like John Cort of Boston, have helped emphasize social action as the natural 
outgrowth of liturgical worship. Cort, executive secretary of the Boston Newspaper Guild, 
a founder of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists and contributing editor to 
COMMONWEAL, was active in preparing editions of the revised Holy Week liturgy. Besides 
conducting a labor school and liturgical study groups, he often writes on the liturgy. 


Scholarly, whimsical Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., directs Notre Dames 

high-level summer session in the liturgy, was active in founding the Medi 
Missionaries of Mary and is an expert in the specialized vocabulary 
Christian Latin (the language of Mass and the sacraments): 
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ST. RICHARDS 4 minnesota parish 


achieves a fuller Christian life through the liturgy 


St. Richard’s parishioners sing responses at the 
Sunday “Family Mass.” Every Mass involves some 
participation by the laity. 


Six years ago, a handsome, curly-haired young priest 
turned to his parishioners gathered in a rented hall to offer 
Mass. “Now that we're going to have a parish here in 
this area,” he said, “let’s start it right. You are joining 
me in offering the Mass, so when I say ‘Dominus vobigs 
cum, you say ‘Et cum spiritu tuo.’” Since that Sunday 
St. Richard’s in a burgeoning Minneapolis suburb hag 
become one of the country’s most liturgically unified p 
ishes. 

“We center our parish life here around Mass and 
sacraments,” Father Alfred C. Longley says, “and teach 
everyone that the goal of this worship is love, not only 
of God, but of all men.” Father Longley takes advants e 
of every opportunity allowed by the rubrics to make hig 
parishioners aware in a visible way of their unity. A portable 
Communion rail is moved to one side during Mass “so th 
people feel at one with the priest.” Adult acolytes, choir and: 
commentator bridge the gap between priest and people, 
An offertory procession brings unconsecrated hosts, ine 
and water to the credence table to show that the people 
offering is joined with the priest’s. 

“As a family, the parish has character traits that set 9 
apart from any other,” Father Longley says. “We haven't 
worked out a blueprint for the liturgical parish, just for 
our own. Yet there’s nothing we’ve done that other parishe 
haven’t, too.” The 1,000-family parish is typical of te 
day’s suburban Church. About 20% of its members ae 
college graduates; almost all own their own homes; ‘nearly 
all are young, white-collar workers with growing childrem 


Within a year from their first Mass, the parishioners had 
built a complete plant with church, school, offices, audi 


torium and library. 


A fourth-grader scans psalms in the parish 
prayer book during a weekly class in worship 
Children can cite chapter and verse for 
scriptural bases of doctrinal ideas such as | 
the Mystical Body or the primacy of Charity 


After the homily during daily Mas 

(sometimes said on a portable altar facii 
the congregation), Father Longley reat 
parishioners’ petitions 
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Before daily Mass, grammar school children write their 
petitions in the announcement book, which is carried in 
procession from the reliquary table to the altar after the 
homily. The congregation then prays for the parish’s needs. 


The liturgy helps emphasize 
unity in the Mystical Body 


The liturgical life of St. Richard’s has produced a 
family unity within the parish and connecting the parish 
to the diocese and the Church as a whole. 

Priests and laymen work together in the parish making 
the most of everyone’s talents and training: a commen- 
tary on the Mass is read by Don Cavitt, who works as 
a disc jockey; Ray Nordstrom of the Richfield police 
force directs Sunday traffic; Richard Zgodava, a pianist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony conducts the schola. 
The church bells announce to the parish the baptism of 
each new child and summon parishioners to chant the 
office of the dead before funerals. 

The parish accentuates its role in the diocese by 
playing host to a Franciscan Third Order chapter, 
frequent Cana conferences and a Theological Institute 
for laymen conducted by seminary professors. Students 
from Assumption seminary teach at the Saturday school 
and the deacons work in the parish, baptizing and as- 
sisting at Mass. There is also a convent of Poor Clares. 

Unity with the universal Church is emphasized espe- 
cially through the hours of the Office, which are chanted 
in English at appropriate times throughout the day. 
Penitential psalms, prayers of Cardinal Newman, and 
some from the Eastern rites, are given as penance from 
the parish’s own prayer book: God’s Family Sings and 
Prays, an adaptation of the Short Breviary. The great 
traditions of the Church are represented in reproductions 
of Byzantine and medieval masterpieces found in every 
corridor and room at St. Richard’s, as well as in several 
original sculptures and paintings—one by a parishioner 
who is an advertising art director. 


During the rites of baptism, unbaptized infants must 
wait outside the gate to the church until exorcised. Typia 
of parish liturgical ideas, the custom helps dramatize 

the entrance of the child into the Church. 


An eighth-grade boy chants Sext in English after Mass. 
the hours of the Office are observed by the parish beca 
“it is the most perfect prayer that Catholics can say.” 
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Father Longley waits for fourth-graders to answer a question on the doctrine of the Mystical Body posed during their weekly 
worship class in the parish library. Training parishioners to respond at Mass was achieved through explanations and homilies 
at Mass and instructions in the parish bulletin. School children and an adult choir give volume to the sung responses. 
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Mothers from a neighborhood “Little Parish” meet over 
coffee to baby sit and discuss plans for a going away 


party for the group’s recently ordained seminarian chaplain. 





A family says Compline together in the kitchen after dinner. 
Each “Little Parish” is assigned one week a year to send a 
member to sing the hours of the Office in church. 


Fr. Benedict Hawkins, T.O.R., blesses a home. 
Other sacramentals much in use are blessings 
for expectant mothers and that of “churching.” 


Christianizing the community is 
the goal of St. Richard’s | 


“One point we stress over and over,” Father Longley 
says, “is that the aim of worship—through Mass and the 
sacraments—is love. Everything is designed to bring thal 
message to the people.” Homilies emphasize that baptist 
and confirmation make apostles of all Catholics, t 
Holy Eucharist gives the strength to practice charity am 
that marriage—the “social sacrament”—means that fam 
lies must extend their love to the entire neighborhood. | 

St. Richard’s is divided into 48 “little parishes,” alo 
neighborhood lines, following the plan (“observe, judg 
act”) developed by Catholic Action groups. The section 
are encouraged to have their homes blessed, with a pré 
cession going from house to house and concluding wil 
an agape “snack.” Actions normally are confined 
neighborhood problems: cutting the lawn of an invalid 
doing the marketing for a new mother. As part of . 
program, school children are taught to work, play am 
live together as “brothers.” 4 

Pastor and parishioners alike stress that their mail 
interest is not in such externals as processions, chant, al 
or vestments but in developing a Christocentric life nouf 
ished by Mass and the sacraments. “And most of ally 
Father Longley adds, “we want to see the effect of Mas 
filtering out into the community.” q 


As their weekly “action,” laymen from @ 
. . . . oi 
Parish” guide seminarians on a sightseet 





























The anguished Irish soul 


AVING THROWN up its giants 
H and buried them, Irish litera- 
ture has been living off the 
dividends from its investments. 
Literary coupon-clipping of this kind 
may suffice for about a generation, at 
which point new capital is needed, 
and Irish writing shows no sign of 
possessing any. But it does possess a 
fund of competence; its rentiers know 
what to do with their checks: they 
turn them back into the business, so 
as to keep on producing a small, 
hand-tooled artifact run off from 
memory. It affords a satisfaction 
somewhere between that of Camp- 
bell’s soup—uniform, even-colored, 
undemanding—and California cham- 
pagne, with its echoes of a more 
glorious exemplar. 

Two new Irish novels maintain the 
recent tradition. Widely separate in 
subject matter, they converge at that 
point of literary intelligence which 
consists in knowing how to make the 
most of one’s resources; neither pre- 
tends to be more than it is, neither 
slips below its potentiality. 

Michael McLaverty’s The Choice 
(Macmillan, $3.75) is a tranquil 
novel about unassuming people in 
the north of Ireland whose lives ex- 
hibit neither drama, sensation nor 
political or religious tensions. But 
they do contain the elements of 
choice, a novelist’s true stock in 
trade, and McLaverty capably ex- 
ploits the possibilities. The central 
decision in the book is whether a 
railroad stationmaster named Tom 
Magee should move back to the town 
of his childhood after the death of 
his wife. Nostalgia, coupled with re- 
lief at the chance to escape a meddle- 
some sister-in-law, is offset by the 
pain of leaving familiar surround- 
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ings—his two married daughters and 
his grandchildren live near him—and 
anxiety over the future of his young- 
est daughter as well as concern over 
the opinion of his seminarian son. 
But Magee and the girl do leave. 
In his birthplace he attempts to es- 
tablish new roots, but he becomes 
involved in an incident that tests his 
endurance and stretches his moral 
fibre to its limit. But throughout 
his ordeal, as throughout the novel, 
he strikes no poses, is guilty of 
nothing grandiose or false. Like a 
leisurely gardener tending some very 
small flowers, McLaverty is content 
with dealing with humanity in its 
quietest mode: that intermingling of 
good and evil, weakness and strength 
which constitutes the unexceptional 
yet secretly rich texture of daily life. 
A Terrible Beauty, by Arthur J. 
Roth (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$3.95), has a very different theme, 


yet it too develops around a central ~ 


choice. The novel is set in Duncrana, 
a village of Northern Ireland, dur- 
ing the early years of World War II. 
A German invasion of England seems 
imminent, and proceeding from the 
adage that “England’s difficulty is 
Ireland’s gain,” a group of youths, 
most of them Catholic, revive the 
Irish Republican Army to conduct 
raids on British installations. They 
hope that while the British are occu- 
pied with the Nazis they can take 
over the government in Belfast and 
unite the six counties to the Irish 
Free State. 

To Dermot O’Neill, a young farmer 
who is one of the first to join up, it 
all seems wonderfully clear, simple 
and inevitable. But after the Church 
has condemned the IRA’s activities 
and after he has killed a man on a 


raid, O’Neill begins to have doubts, 
From then on the moral exploration 
deepens, and the book is transformed 
from an historic-political piece into 
an investigation of responsibility and 
freedom of the will. 

To author Roth the question of 


partition is far from a simple one, F 


but he considers its chief contempo- 
rary effect to be that of a running 
sore. And though he sympathizes 
with the men who are attempting to 
heal the infection with a hot knife, he 
thinks them misguided and offers 
some alternatives which are at the 
same time reasonable and imagina- 
tive. Still, he is a novelist not a diag- 
nostician, and A Terrible Beauty, 
whose title is taken from Yeats’s 
poem Easter, 1916, displays some- 
thing of the great poet’s capacity to 
transmute politics into imaginative 
coin. Even though it suffers from 
occasional stylistic flaws and does 
not represent a breakthrough of orig- 
inality, its lyricism, poignancy, and 
tragic yet witty authority make it one 
of the best novels published this 
season.—OOoNA BURKE 


EFORE I started to read Norman 
B Cohen’s The Pursuit of the Mil- 

lennium (Essential Books), I 
had heard vaguely about Thomas 
Muenzer and his millennial dream, 
centered about the Westphalian city 
of Muenster, which was to be for him 
the new Jerusalem. Here Muenzer 
and his followers awaited the mil 
lennium, the thousand-year reign of 
Christ on earth mentioned in Apoc- 
alypse 20. I knew, too, that the 
hurricane centers of these millennial 
phenomena were usually in the Low 
Lands, and along the Rhine. Even 
as children in Germany we had been 
taught a poem about Frederick Bar- 
barossa, who slept in a cave of the 
Kyffhaeuser mountain and who was 
expected to rise again and found 4 
Thousand Years’ reign of national 
greatness. I had also encountered in 
my studies some rather upsetting 
facts about the cultural background 
of the Crusades. And all of us have 
heard (if only vaguely) of the roam 
ing Flagellants whose movement end- 
ed in violence and mass hysteria: 
historic manifestations of lynch-mob 
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FOR CHILDREN 


PRAYING THE MASS WITH JESUS 
by Sister M. Richard, O.S.B. 

Pictures and prayers of the Mass for children 
of pre-First Communion age. 25¢ 


OFFERING THE MASS 

WITH JESUS 

by Sister M. Richard, O.5S.B. 

Pictures and prayers of the Mass: helps for 
Confession and Communion for the early 
grades. 10¢. With colored illustrations, 25¢ 


DAVID AND HIS SONGS 

by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 

The story of King David and how he wrote 
the Psalms. Cloth-bound. Illustrated by 
Gedge Harmon, $2.00 


FOR ADULTS 
LITURGICAL READINGS 


A translation of the Latin of the Lessons of 
the Second and Third Nocturns for Sundays 
and greater Feasts in the Monastic Breviary. 
533 pages. $5.00 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 
SUNDAY COLLECTS 

by Sister M. Gonzaga Haessly 

An analysis of the Collects of the Sunday 
M Cloth-bound, $2.00. Paper, $1.25 


GREGORIAN CHANT 

by Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., M.Mus. 

A detailed study of the history of Gregorian 
Chant as the barometer of religious fervor. 
Deluxe paper edition, $1.00. Popular edi- 
tion, 35¢ 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
ANALYZED AND STUDIED 

by Marie Pierik 

A study of the nature of Gregorian Chant 
based on the fundamentals. Cloth-bound. 
$2.50 


WHEN THE PEOPLE SANG 

by Marie Pierik 

A condensed history of the participation of 
the people in the early Mass songs of the 
Church. 25¢ 


THE MASS: HOMAGE TO GOD 
by Paul R. Milde, 0.S.B. 

A booklet for those who find it difficult to 
follow Mass with a missal. 15¢ 


LITURGICAL ESSAYS 

by Benedictine Monks 

These short essays reveal the hidden mean- 
ing behind many of the ordinary things 
used in liturgical functions. 25¢ 


CHRIST’S FACE 

by Placidus Kempf, O.5.B. 

One of a series of 9 pamphlets of medita- 
tions on the Proper parts of the Mass. 25¢ 


MASS YEAR, Ordo 

English translation of the Roman Ordo. 
Follows the calendar year. Supplemented by 
“Minute Meditations” on the Ordinary of 
the Mass. Published annually, Dec. 1. Order 
early for your 1959 copy. 35¢ 
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Lourdes & Cathedral Tour 
128 pp., 70 illus, 2 maps, $1.50 


“In our opinion no other available guide- 
book in English is so authoritative and 
compact.”—AMERICA 

“Attractively designed with line drawings 
and maps.”—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
“An unusually literate and comprehen- 
sive guide.”—JUBILEE 


SCHWANN TRAVEL GUIDES 











ROME, 128 pp., 58 ilius., $1.50 

“This is about the most complete avail- 
able guide to the Holy City, but it is so 
richly informative it should be read in 


one’s easy chair at home rather than 
while hiking around the city." —JUBILEE 
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psychology. One has vague impres- 
sions of these movements but now 
Dr. Cohen’s study makes them quite 
concrete. He also presents a wealth 
of evidence to show that no age is 
safe from the tendencies which pro- 
duce them. (How many of us are 
aware that at present there is a witch 
plague rampant in Germany, a matter 
of deep concern to priests and minis- 
ters, and of alarm to the medical 
profession, many of whose patients 
die from drinking “magic” potions.) 

But medieval chiliasm—to use the 
more common word for millennienism 
—is the particular subject of this 
study: the spasms of misdirected spir- 
ituality which gripped and uprooted 
the populations of scattered feudal 
towns and their surroundings. Pro- 
fessor Cohen locates these movements 
in the lower stratum of agricultu- 
ral and small town populations. A 
pseudo-messiah, Bible in hand, would 
roam the countryside preaching and 
plundering, frequently gaining thou- 
sands of adherents, murdering priests, 
spreading terror among the landed 
classes, celebrating blasphemous lit- 
urgies in churches, and finally leaving 
the country bare and ravaged as after 
a plague of locusts. Bloody wars of 
mutual attrition would break out 
when the government (i.e., the upper 
classes) sent its armies to defend the 
reigning social order against these 
ranting mobs of propertyless laborers 
and peasants who struggled for de- 
livery from serfdom and squalor. 

These ravening self-appointed shep- 
herds of the flock came forth not 
only from the rural proletariat but 
also from the clergy and nobility. 
One army of invaders, with pitch- 
forks, clubs and self-made weapons, 
actually achieved a conquest of Jeru- 
salem. Once in, they slaughtered thou- 
sands of Moslems in spite of a prom- 
ise they had made to spare them. In 
another part of the world, the broth- 
ers of the “Free Spirit” held their 
services stark naked, until a wealthy 
merchant of Cologne discovered his 
wife in their number and they were 
forthwith liquidated. 


H” IS IT POSSIBLE to explain 
such outbreaks of folly and fe- 
rocity in the ages of faith, and again 


after the Reformation in “evangelj- 
cal” sections of England, New Eng. 
land and Prussia?. The quality of 
hatred points to a state of rebellion 
against the ills of homelessness and 
hunger: often these chiliastic out. 
breaks were anarchic and disor. 
ganized foreshadowings of greater 
revolutions yet to come. 

Chiliasm and Parousia, although 
both concerned with a future king. 
dom of glory and beatific vision, have 
very little in common. They both may 
claim the Scriptures as their sources; 
chiliasm, however, projects the New 
Realm into some point within the 
history of the future, while the Par. 
ousia which regards the hereafter, is 
transhistorical. This the living Church 
has never forgotten nor ignored. The 
frenzy which governed these move- 
ments ran counter to the entire mood 
and spirit of the Church. 

What Professor Cohen’s learned and 
vivid presentation of facts does make 
obvious is that any society that over- 
looks its own injustices and the mis- 
eries it imposes will make the burden 
of the poor so crushing that they 
will rise at last in the name of the 
Gospel, however distorted and trun- 
cated their version of it may be. 
The very existence of chiliasm in a 
supposedly “Christian” dispensation 
is proof that agnosticism and rebel- 
lion have found within it a fertile 
soil to grow in. Professor Cohen very 
rarely shows bias (though he does 
enumerate the Inquisition among the 
agents of chiliasm), and he is fully 
aware of the temptation to identify 
the secular chiliasts of our own day 
with medieval chiliastic leaders. But 
the chiliasms of Hitler and of Mos- 
cow did not even seek religious sanc- 
tion. We should be grateful to Provi- 
dence for having freed the Church 
of this scourge and for transferring 
it to the secularists and sects. History 
for once seems to have taught us 
something. —jE 
THe Missat iN LatIN AND ENGLISH 
(Newman, $8.50, $12.50 and $15.00. 
depending on binding). The layman's 
interest in properly following the Mass, 
a relatively recent development, has re- 
sulted in a number of vernacular mis 
sals in several languages. The famous 
“Knox” missal, previously issued here 
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Jesus with Mary and Joseph 
by Brother Francis Patrick, F.S.C. 

A book of 100 Marian poems which unfolds the 

story of Jesus with Mary and Joseph. Narrative 

and devotional in nature, they are packed with 

a vivid sense of reality. Paper, $3.00 


Know Yourself 

by Joseph Malaise, S.J. 
This little book teaches how knowledge of one’s 
self makes one far more pleasing to God. Prac- 
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Pocket-size. $2.50 





The Hidden Treasure 


by St. Leonard of Port Maurice 


A saint's work on the value and excellence of the 
Mass. Many quaint stories. Fabrikoid, pocket 
size. $1.50 


The Ways of Confucius 
and of Christ 
by Dom Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang 


This autobiography of the former Prime Minister 
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St. Bernadette Speaks 
by Albert Bessieres, S.J. 
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by Venerable Mary of Agreda 
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work, The Mystical City of God, and is the com- 
plete words of counsel given by the Blessed 
Mother to the nun which she recorded at the 
end of each chapter of the larger work. $7.00 


Catechetical Scenes 
by Rev. M. Coerezza, S.D.B. 


Once seen, these delightful multi-colored pop-up 
scenes are an immediate hit with children, parents 
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made in Hong Kong. Also available in Spanish, 
Italian, etc. Price $2.00 per volume. 


Current volumes: God and Man; The 
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by Sheed and Ward, has just been 
republished in a completely new edition 
by Newman Press. It incorporates re- 
cent changes in the Missale Romanum, 
among them the restored liturgy of 
Holy Week, and makes revisions in the 
English text of the Ordinary of the 
Mass. At the same time, P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons has also issued a popular 
priced ($3.95) edition of its new “Mary- 
knoll” missal. It is worthwhile to com- 
pare the two since they are represen- 
tative of diverging trends of thought 
about the nature of the Missal. In 
general, it would seem that anyone’s 
choice of missal is largely a matter 
of his early experience and condition- 
ing. Thus, almost every one of the sev- 
eral dozen missals available in this 
country has its vociferous partisans; 
of the two most recent ones, this re- 
viewer prefers the Knox missal, but 
feels that the perfect missal is still to 
be published. The Knox work (so-called 
from the use of his Bible texts—the 
Ordinary of the Mass is by other trans- 
lators) has the advantage of an ex- 
tremely attractive format: it looks like 
a missal, and is confined almost solely 
to the text of the Missale Romanum 
rather than being a potpourri of popu- 
lar devotions. Its type is neat and easy 
to read, even in the small faces; it is 
conservatively designed but in excellent 
taste, and is printed in black and 
red throughout. It is fairly easy to 
follow, although the Mass for the Dead, 
an all-too-popular week-day devotion in 
many parishes, still requires too much 
hopping back and forth. Its only illus- 
trations are simple decorations, and 
it does not include the usual assorted 
prayers, instructions for confession, 
historical notes, biographies, etc. which 
fill out the already ample bodies of most 
missals. Its language—and this is its 
most unique feature—is what may be 
called twentieth century “Bible Eng- 
lish”; that is, Monsignor Knox and the 
other translators have not simply ap- 
propriated the vocabulary of the ordi- 
nary man. The text has a “Biblical” 
flow and sweep, it uses archaic terms 
(wast, didst, thou and thy, etc.) and 
is close to what recent scholarship has 
shown to be the original Hebrew and 
Greek rather than being a literal trans- 
lation of the Latin, although, of course, 
it makes certain adjustments for sense 
and grammar. The text of the second 
edition of the Knox missal has been 
re-translated or revised in many places, 
and these changes usually, but not 
invariably, constitute an improvement. 
The Gloria now~begins “Glory to-God 


in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men who are God’s friends,” a radi- 
cally new rendering but one which has 
its authority by analogy in early Greek 
texts. In the Credo the phrase “And 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, only begotten 
Son of God, born of the Father before 
all ages” now reads “. ... born of the 
Father before time began”; “from the 
dead” is added after “on the third day 
he rose,” and there are similar changes 
throughout the Ordinary. This might 
be called a thoroughly “English” work. 
On the other hand, the Maryknoll mis. 
sal is completely “American,” from its 
eclectic use of language, to its ample 
employment of extra-liturgical material 
as an aid to a deeper development of 
the Christian life. Everything is planned 
to make it easy for the layman to fol- 
low the Mass. The Ordinary is in un- 
usually large type and with a format of 
a radical design; the movements of the 
priests are illustrated and the extra 
material includes such items as excerpts 
from Mediator Dei, stations of the 
Cross, a benediction ceremony, rosary 
mysteries and meditation, an outline of 
mental prayer based on the I[gnatian- 
Sulpician system, a mass clock, an 
examination of conscience, and a fast 
and abstinence chart—in short, just 
about a complete manual of Christian 
instruction. It also boasts a set of 
color illustrations from Beuron Abbey 
about which there is sure to be a wide 
divergence of opinion. The Maryknoll 
text is quite unlike that of the Knox 
missal, and reveals an attempt by 
many hands to reduce difficult passages 
of the Bible to the level of popular 
comprehension. A comparison of the 
way the last lines of Psalm Forty- 
Two are respectively rendered will in- 
dicate the vast differences in spirit 
between the two missals. Knox reads, 
“Soul, why art thou downcast, why 
art thou all lament? Wait for God's 
help; I will not cease to cry out in 
thankfulness: My champion and my 
God!” The Maryknoll translators say, 
“Why are you so downcast, O my 
soul? Why do you sigh within me? 
Hope in God! For I shall again he 
praising him, my own saviour and my 
God!” Psalm Twenty-Five also shows 
a differing interpretation. Knox says: 
“With the pure in heart I will wash 
my hands clean, and take my place 
among them at thy altar, Lord, listen- 
ing there to the sound of thy praises, 
telling the story of all thy wonderful 
deeds”; and he also speaks of “hands 
ever stained with guilt, palms ever itch- 
ing for a bribe.” This is a poetic render- 
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ing of what the Maryknoll editors be- 
lieve should be approached literally: “I 
wash my hands in innocence, and I go 
around your altar, O Lord, Listening 
to the sound of your praises and re- 
counting all your wondrous deeds,” 
and they speak of men of blood “On 
whose hands are crimes, while their 
tight hands are full of bribes.” 
Comparisons could be profitably mul- 
tiplied and studied. And they lead to 
the reflection that in the problem of 
translating the liturgy into the vernac- 
war, the real questions to be solved 
will be ones of spirit and meaning, 
as well as the smaller ones of grammar 
and sentence structure. 
—Cepric Moore 


Our BisLE AND THE ANCIENT MANU- 
scripts, by Sir Frederic Kenyon (Har- 
per, $6.95). A revision, by A. W. 
Adams, of a classic work which first 
appeared in 1895. Recent discoveries, 
especially those of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
have stirred renewed interest in Bib- 
lical scholarship; Sir Frederic is still 
one of the best sources. His concern 
was not with interpretation but with 
the attempt of scholars to arrive at 
definitive texts of the Old and New 
Testaments. His work is an important 
and handy summary of the entire field 
of biblical research; he ably sketches 
the problems involved in correlating 
various readings of the ancient manu- 
scripts, discusses the vicissitudes of 
translation, and offers a profound an- 
alysis of the two great Jewish Old 
Testament versions—the Septuagint and 
the Massoretic texts. 

For those nervous souls who wince at 
the thought of the many variant manu- 
scripts of the Bible, Sir Frederic 
offers the reassuring point that “none 
of the fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity rests on passages of which the gen- 
uineness is in doubt.” Catholics, how- 
ever, are not likely to be taken with his 
concluding section, in which the “Ro- 
manist party” comes in for some hard 
words in regard to early English trans- 
lations of the Bible. Sir Frederic 
clearly prefers the translation begun 
by Tyndale which culminated in the 
poetic Authorized Version; though 
tevisor Adams just as clearly gives 
a great deal of praise to the work 
of Monsignor Knox and the West- 
minster editors. 

—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Beyonp THE GosPELs, by Roderic Dun- 


kerly (Pelican, 85¢). A handy, read- 
able summary of information about 
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A New Book on The Mass 
By a Layman 
For The Layman 


THE FAITHFUL AT MASS 
By W. S. Abell 


128 pp., flexible leatherette, $2.75 


Introductory chapters: 
The importance of the Mass 
Nature and meaning of the Mass 
Participation of the faithful 
‘Preparation for Mass 
Historical development of the Liturgy 
The Mass Liturgy 
Followed by 

The prayers and actions of the Mass, so 
arranged that the prayers of the Mass 
on the left hand page are faced by an 
explanation of that prayer or action—its 
history and meaning. 

Emphasis is always on the role of the 
layman at the Holy Sacrifice. 


Through your Bookstore 


HELICON PRESS 


5305 East Drive Baltimore 27, Md. 














“WEDDING BOOKLETS’ 


AT YOUR WEDDING provide all pres- 
ent with “WEDDING BOOKLETS” 
imprinted with names, date, place. 
Contains complete text of Marriage 
Rite and Mass. Sample copy sent on 
request. 100 copies, $12.00. Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year 
of birth to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L813M, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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Christ outside the Gospels, compiled by 
an English Congregationalist. While 
the Gospels are our primary source 
of information about Christ, they do 
not exhaust our knowledge of Him; 
apart from other New Testament ma- 
terial, there are references to Him in 
heretical, pagan, Jewish, Islamic and 
other neutral or hostile documents, as 
well as in the writings of Church 
Fathers who quote either directly or 
at second- or third-hand people who 
had heard Christ speak. It is also ap- 
parent that a good number of Christo- 
logical documents are no longer extant. 
The uncanonical sayings are known as 
agrapha, and many of them are of 
dubious authenticity; they have no 
authoritative status (except for such 
tantalizing references as John, 21, 35). 
Though little of the agrapha and the 
rest of Mr. Dunkerly’s material adds 
appreciably to our direct knowledge 
of Christ himself, they are still of great 
interest and of some value in confirm- 
ing the historicity of His life by sources 
that would often prefer to deny His 
existence. —Prescott JAMES 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART, by 
D. Talbot Rice (Abingdon Press, 
$7.95). A brilliant survey by a scholar 
who really knows his way around the 
labyrinth. Dr. Rice has labored for 
years to rescue Byzantine-Slavic art 
from its neglected place under the 
shadow of Western European styles and 
forms. In this book he begins with a 
discussion of early Christian styles, 
then traces the flowering of art in the 
Eastern and Western Mediterranean 
and its impact upon Northern Europe, 
which gradually worked out its own 
indigenous genres. Only in the East, 
he points out, did the earliest Christian 
art continue in a direct line, becoming 
highly sophisticated and surviving with 
great inner vitality well into the six- 
teenth century. The book is amply illus- 
trated, with a number of reproductions 
in full color.—B.Y. 


APPROACH TO PENANCE, by Dom Hu- 
bert van Zeller (Sheed & Ward, $2.50). 
Father van Zeller’s thesis is that the 
essence of penance lies in self-denial 
prompted by love, and that “the end of 
penance, which must have its roots in 
charity, is God.” Fr. van Zeller argues 
that the wide-spread contemporary diffi- 
culty with penance stems from the 
wrong approach we make to it. It is 
not the rejection of any particular pleas- 
ure that God desires, he says, but the 
love which inspires such disavowals. 
Many manuals on penance lean heavily 


to scare headlines, while making a nod 
in the direction of love; the merit of 
this one is that it takes love centrally 
and seriously and keeps alarm-viewing 
at a minimum.—PeTer WALSH 


Cuurcu History, Vol. I, by Kar] Bihl- 
meyer and Hermann Tiichle (Newman, 
$8.50). “Bihlmeyer” is a standard work 
in Europe and, we may now hope, 
in the way of becoming one here: It 
stands biretta and shoulders above 
other church histories available in the 
U.S., as much for its readability and 
easy-to-follow system of cross refer- 
ences, as for its skillful marshalling 
of fact and detail. Its publication here 
is an event to make laymen as well 
as scholars rearrange their reading 
schedules.—B.Y. 


THE FATHERS WITHOUT THEOLOGY, by 
Marjorie Strachey (Braziller, $4.00). 
A highly-touted book that fails dis 
mally to come up to its billing. Miss 
Strachey barely distinguishes between 
a Church Father and an early Christian, 
and her method is to lump together, 
with total lack of discrimination, legend, 
speculation, palpable misinformation 
and disjointed quotations from early 
writers—Christian, heretic and pagan. 
If the book has a unifying theme, it 
is a vague hostility to orthodox Chris 
tianity—C.W. 


A SptrituaL AENEID, by Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.00). An account 
of his conversion by the late great 
Biblical translator, sermonist and some 
time detective story writer. Monsignor 
Knox wrote his conversion story just 
after he entered the Church in 1917, 
and this is the second time it has been 
re-issued. As Evelyn Waugh says in his 
preface, the book requires no recommen- 
dation to anyone—however indifferent 
to religion—who recognizes distinction 
in literature. Admirers of Monsignor 
Knox are, similarly, in need of no pep 
talk, but some readers may be a trifle 
disturbed by the many references to 
obscure aspects of English church his 
tory and institutions. 

—ROSALINDA FLEMING 


Tue Papacy, by Paolo Brezzi (New 
man, $3.50). A short survey of a long 
history, ably done. Though historical 
high points (and a few low ones) are 
about all Dr. Brezzi is able to covet, 
this in no way detracts from the ex 
cellence of his book, since it is not 
so much a factual documentation 4 
an interpretive analysis of the papacy 
as an institution.—B.Y. 
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Those of you who've been keeping up with the affairs of Uncle Peter, 
the roguish Maine book-seller who advertises in JUBILEE, are aware 
that the old crayfish has started a second career. He’s been acting 
with a stock company that’s been struggling to revive the classics 
up at Kipper’s Landing. The latest news is of a piece with the earlier. 
It seems Uncle wangled himself the title role in MACBETH. This was 
too good to miss, so we hitch-hiked up to catch the performance. 
Well, we suppose it really was MACBETH they were doing, though it 
seemed more like THE COMEDY OF Errors. When Uncle first came 
m stage the tone was set. His dark wig was hanging in his eyes, 
his stockings kept falling down and his breastplate, made from an old 
washtub, kept going BOINNNG, BOINNNNG, everytime he moved. 
During his colloquy with the witches he almost fell into the cauldron. 
Things went from bad to worse. During Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking 
scene a real disaster took place. It seems the red dye they’d gotten 
for her hands was extremely washable, so that when she cried “Out, 
damned spot!” it came right off. Finally, in the last scene, when 
Birnam Wood is advancing on Macbeth, Uncle suddenly broke out 
ina fit of sneezing. It turned out that some ragweed had become 
attached to the boughs with which the soldiers were camouflaging 
themselves, and it touched off Uncle’s hayfever. We could hear him 
sneezing rhythmically in the wings even while Macduff was exhibiting 
his head onstage. 

Uncle Peter only plays Shakespeare, he doesn’t sell him, but 
he does have a number of good titles on his list. While he’s moving 
oto Hamlet, Othello and Lear, we’re minding the shop. Why not 
look over the excellent bargains on this page and send in your 
order today? We guarantee every book to be as you like it—no labour 
lost, no ado about nothing, no tempest—just a satisfying sense of 
getting measure for measure. 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


1) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
aclassic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
% and became an outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


6) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 

3) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator (List price, $4.50) 
4) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
tael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 
5) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
sagged and modern martyrs, philoso- 
Mrs) apologists and mystics. (List price 
@) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the pry eg arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


8) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 





A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 

42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co- 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis it 
faces today in terms of the title’s three 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) 


61) DESERT CALLING, 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her. 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Geth- 
semani by the famous Trappist monk. (List 
price, $3.50) 

76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds —- to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, by 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical novel 
about a 15th century English hermit who 
sacrificed his life for the young king 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes on her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by, William Weston, with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A_dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


by Anne Fre- 


Note: this list valid for August, 1958, only. 
Please do not order from out-dated lists. 
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Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


Nearly 600 Pages— 
Illustrated with Masterpiece Paintings 
in Vivid Full Color— 

Covers Inlaid with Pure Gold— 
Actual Writings of the Saints Themselves 


HERE is stirring drama on every page of 

Lives OF SAINTS, as these remarkable men 
and women face overwhelming dangers for the 
sake of Our Lord... temptations... trials... 
illness ... death itself! On every page you'll find 
inspiration ...the strength and courage to meet 
the rigors of daily life! 


Dramatic Accounts 

Make You a Living Part of Their Experiences! 
There is gripping suspense in the 
story of St. Martin of Tours, as 
he willingly stands—fearless—be- 
neath a huge falling tree to prove 
the power of God to pagan on- 
lookers. Your heart will cry out 
as you read the moving story of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket who gives 
up his position as Chancellor of 
England—his worldly riches—and 
finally his very life rather than 
deny his love for Our Blessed 
Lord and the Church. 

You'll read dozens and dozens 
of other stories, every bit as stir- 
ring and meaningful, about real people doing deeds 
for the honor and glory of God—willing to sacrifice 
everything to show us how to find the Divine Peace 
of mind and heart and soul in the way of Our 
Loving Savior. 


ST. MICHAEL battles Satan. 
With a mighty thrust, he 
casts him out of Heaven. 


A Treasure For You And Your Family 


The cover of this superb volume recreates an-original 
15th century binding; inlaid with pure 24-karat gold. 
Pure gold is used for the page tops; the paper is 
specially selected for finest reproduction of the mas- 
ter paintings in the book. The Cathedral-window end 
papers are printed in deep vibrant colors. 


48 World-Famous Paintings 

The immortal paintings in this book are reproduced 
in all the radiance of their, original colors . . . 48 bril- 
liant works by Raphael, Rembrandt, Fra Angelico, 
Titian, Filippino Lippi, El Greco, Dolci and many 
others give a deep insight into the life of each Saint. 
With each full page reproduction there is a history 
of the painting and its artist, together with a fas- 
cinating, illustrated account of the symbols used 
throughout the centuries to identify the Saints! 
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65 af FASCINATING, INSPIRING TRUE STORIES... 


- MAIL FREE-TRIAL COUPON 
ay, TODAY! 


NEVER SOLD THROUGH 
BOOK CLUBS OR 
CANVASSERS 


at His request. Later he is 
repent for his sins. 
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Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O.F.M. 


Page tops 
burnished in 
24-Karat Gold 


ST. VINCENT de PAUL who 
foved little children, risked 
death over and over to devote 
his life to helping poor and 
suffering people. 


ST. JOAN OF ARC overcomes great 
obstacles and temptations through 

s power and saves France from 
cruel invaders. 


Special Feature: Actual Writings of the Saints 


Actual writings of the Saints are included—from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and from his City of 
God; from the Dialogue of Comfort by. St. Thomas 
More; from St. Teresa’s Interior Castle; the Lorica 
of St. Patrick; quotes from the Papal Letters of St. 
Pius X, and many others. Yes, now you can join with 
these glorious souls...use their lives—their very 
words—as a guide for everyday living. 


All These Features for Only $6.95 COMPLETE 
Payable $1 Monthly, After Free Trial! 


What an amazingly low price for a book you will be 
so proud to own and keep for years! It merits a place 
among your most treasured possessions... this liv- 
ing, breathing story of Holy Mother The Church 
from the earliest days...a constant source of in- 
spiration and guidance in difficult moments. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST baptizes Our Lord 
beheaded 
for daring to tell the wicked Herod to 


Imprimatur: 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 
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ST. PATRICK makes converts”; vies 
when his miracles prove stronger 
than the Druid priests’ “magic.” 


ST. PIUS X miraculously © 


cures a nun after doctors 
had given up hope. 
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ST. PETER escapes from 
prison and rejoins the 
other Apostles. 
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Enjoy LIVES OF SAINTS 
FREE for 10 Days 


You must actually see this 
book to appreciate it... 
and we want you fo see it 
FREE for ten days. Leaf 
through it... draw from its 
marvelous. true stories... 
enjoy the inspiring illustra- 
tions. If you aren‘t com- 
pletely delighted, return it 
without obligation. Other- 
wise, keep this superb vol- 
ume and send only $1 a 
month until the full price of 
$6.95 plus. mailing cost is 
paid. It’s a bargain... mail 
the coupon today. 














Pope Pius Xll Urges All to be Guided by the Lives of Saints 


them we may follow them into glory.” 
OVER 300,000 SATISFIED READERS 


“Not enough superlatives to describe it...it will remain a source of 
inspiration and love in our family for years to come.” 


Catholics ... 


whole book shows good taste. 


“*_.. We should imitate the virtues of the Saints just as they ae. 
imitated Christ, for in their virtues there shines forth under ‘ iY 
different aspects the splendor of Jesus Christ ... The sacred PGS 
Liturgy puts all these gems before us...that guided by _@ FS, 
PIUS P. P XI GY 


Mrs. D. G.N., N. M. 


“Offers a sparkling array of ‘lives’ which deserve to be known by all 


Catholic Review 


“Excerpts from the Saints’ own writings are firsthand inspiration. The 


. »., Conn, 








John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. — 
In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Canada 





